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CHAPTER I. 

'' TT7ELL, Mr. James, and how do you think 
" our party went off last night?" enquired 
a smart little lady's maid, popping her head 
in at the door of the morning-room of the 
Manor House at Stoneheaton, where the foot- 
man was busily engaged in setting out the 
breakfast things ; "I call it a great success — 
don't you ? *' 

" Of course I do. Miss Mary — I always 
agrees with you," replied the gallant James, 
leaning both his arms on the table, and sending 
a killing glance across at his fellow-servant. 

" Don't be such a silly ! that is, if you can 
help it," said Mary, with a pert toss of her 
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head, as she seated herself upon the sofa, and 
busied herself with the re-arrangement of a 
coquettish little cap. ** But I say, didn't Miss 
^ Kose look nice ? Everybody said when she 
and Mr. Ashwood were dancing together, they 
were the handsomest couple in the room." 

**Yes, my dear," he answered in a con- 
descending tone. " They certainly was a 
'andsome couple, and I know somebody else as 
would make a very nice couple!" Whereupon 
he began to sidle round to the place where 
Mary was sitting with a provocative smile of 
unsuspecting innocence on her pretty face. 

As however he approached, presumably 
with the intention of giving a practical de- 
monstration of his sentiments, she rose quickly, 
and artfully eluding his outstretched arms, 
placed the table once more between them, 
saying with a roguish smile : " Now, Mr. 
James, you get along — you'll have some of 
them coming down before you're done. Til 
run away and leave you toj yourself, if you 
don't keep quiet ! " 

** La, Miss Mary ! you're precious 'ard on a 
cove," replied James, returning to his breakfast- 
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tray with a deep sigh, which partook equally 
of a snort and a groan. "But I say," he 
continued, seemingly relieved by this expression 
of his feelings ; " which of the Mr. Ash woods 
do you mean ? It seemed to me Miss Rose was 
going it 'ammer and tongs with both of 'em." 

" One can see you're only a man ! " retorted 
Mary with a contemptuous toss of her head. 
" Lor' ! you fellows can't tell a scare-crow from 
a squire ten yards off. Why, Mr. Ralph aint 
fit to hold a candle to his cousin, Mr. Herbert ! 
and if Fm not much mistook. Miss Rose thinks 
the same. Besides, he's the one that's got the 
money ! He's awfully rich they say, — while 
Mr. Ralph, he's only one of them lawyer chaps ! 
Of course she danced with both of them — she 
danced with lots of others too ; but lor' bless 
your soul, it don't take half an eye to see which 
she likes best." 

" Ah, Mary ! you're a wonder, and no 
mistake ! " said James, with an admiring glance. 
" If only all of us had been born women, what 
a remarkable world this would have been ! " 

" There'd have been less fools in it at any- 
rate ! " she replied, with a merry laugh. "But 
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I can hear some one coming downstairs, Fm 
off!" Whereupon, she blew the delighted 
James a kiss, and made her exit with an 
elaborate curtsey. 

The footman had barely time to compose 
his features to the regulation expression of 
vacuity, when the other door opened to admit 
the subject of the foregoing conversation. 

However she may have appeared on the 
previous night. Rose Melville certainly did 
look very charming on this particular morning. 

Her neat, though stylish and nicely-fitting 
dress, of some delicately coloured fabric, draped, 
without concealing, her small but well-made 
figure; whilst the masses of auburn hair 
artistically braided round her head, formed a 
fitting " set off" to the rest of her person. 

Critically speaking her's was not a hand- 
some face. The features were somewhat ir- 
regular, and the mouth shewed a little too 
much decision, to satisfy the requirements of 
those whose ideas of beauty are confined to 
the Grecian or Latin types. But the irregu- 
larity of feature was amply compensated for 
by sweetness of expression, whilst her dark 
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eyes of ever-varjdng shade and hue, flashed 
out a world of tenderness and womanly 
feeling from beneath their long silken lashes. 

Having wished James '* good morning," and 
learnt from him that neither her father nor 
their guests were down, she picked up a 
charming little hat which was lying on a 
work-table in the comer of the room, and 
taking her sunshade, passed through the 
spacious conservatory into the grounds. 

It was a lovely morning in early June. 
The refreshing night-dews still lingered on 
the grass and beneath the petals of the flowers, 
whilst the pure country air was redolent with 
sweet odours, and teeming with joyous life. 

Rose felt the bright influences pervading 
all nature, as with a light elastic step, she 
crossed the smooth-cut lawn, dotted here and 
there with beds of sweet spring-flowers, and 
entered a shady walk of lilacs, and laburnams, 
and may-trees, which led to the stables. 

After paying a welcome visit to her favorite 
mare, who neighed with delight, turning her 
well-formed head in eager expectation of the 
customary lump of sugar and gentle caress. 
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Eose bent her steps towards the kennel. 
Here another of her pets, " Lion," a well-bred 
retriever, was straining at his chain and per- 
forming a thousand mad antics, expressive of 
his longing for liberty and a romp. 

Eose called to one of the grooms to let the 
dog loose, and after being nearly upset by a 
rough demonstration of affection, turned to- 
wards the house, as she heard the bell ringing 
for breakfast. 

"Lion" seemed to be in an extra playful 
mood that morning. First he would rush at 
full speed for a few yards, and then turning 
suddenly round, his curly tail wagging with 
delight — wait until she came up, when off he 
started again as if challenging her to a race. 
Watching his opportunity he made a sudden 
bound, and snatching the sun-shade from her 
hand, set off at a canter down the drive. 
Eose, nothing loth for an excuse for a run, 
started after him and arrived at the house 
breathless, but with a bright and healthful 
colour on her cheeks, and eyes sparkling with 
animation. 

Just as she came up, a tall and good-looking 
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young man stepped out of the conservatory, 
and taking the culprit unawares, succeeded in 
rescuing the sunshade, which he carried in 
triumph to its fair owner, sa5dng with a 
pleasant smile, as he took her proffered hand, 

" Good morning. Miss Melville, if this is the 
way you spend your mornings after a night's 
dissipation, I am not surprised that you never 
suffer any bad effects from it ! you make me 
feel quite ashamed of my laziness." 

" Yes, I think I have the advantage of you 
this morning, Mr. Ashwood," replied Kose, 
fanning herself with her hat. " I suppose the 
fact is, we country people do not get so much 
raking, as you Londoners, so that we are 
better able to stand it on occasions. I cer- 
tainly do not feel any the worse for our dance 
last night." 

" Nor do you look it. If it were not taking 
too great a liberty, I should be tempted to 
compare you to the flower whose name you 
bear — a lovely rose-bud drinking in the morn- 
ing dew ! Forgive the want of originality in 
the simile, but even common-places at times, 
best express our thoughts." 
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"And you think common-places are best 
suited to my country intellect ? Thank you, 
Mr. Ashwood, for the delicately implied com- 
pliment." 

" Miss Melville, I am sorry to be obliged to 
accuse you of being both unjust and unkind. 
Unjust in attributing to me motives, the very 
opposite of the real ones, — unkind, in snub- 
bing so mercilessly the spirit of poetry, which 
the sight of the glories of nature and your 
beautiful — country, have awakened within me," 
said Herbert, making so long a pause before 
supplying the substantive which he qualified 
as "beautiful,^' and meanwhile gazing with 
such warm admiration on the face of his fair 
companion, that she felt the colour mounting 
to her cheeks, and to hide her embarrassment, 
turned suddenly once more towards the con- 
servatory, exclaiming archly ; "I did not know 
that you were a poet before — hence my want 
of appreciation. I will be more respectful in 
future ! " 

" What a terrible tease you are, Kose — Miss 
Melville ! " he replied, quickening his steps to 
regain her side. " I don't want you to be more 
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respectful, but/' he added tenderly, " there is 
something else I do want you to be." 

" Late for breakfast I should think : as I 
shall be if I stay here much longer," replied 
Eose, with a wicked smile. "See, here is 
Papa coming to summon us — ^let us go to 
meet him." 

So saying, she tripped gaily up the path, 
followed by Herbert Ashwood, who was half 
vexed and half amused at the apparently art- 
less, but really artful way in which he had — 
so to speak — ^been kept at arm's length by his 
fair * inamorata '. For as the sagacious reader 
will have already divined, he was in that state 
of mingled bliss and misery, of hopeful con- 
fidence and racking doubt, which aflflicts poor 
mortal man when Cupid has smitten him with 
his dart, and * the eventful question ' has yet 
to be put and answered. 

The party assembled in the breakfast-room 
consisted of Mr. Melville, his daughter, the 
two Ashwoods, and Kose's brother, Alfred, who 
had come down late, and apparently in no very 
amiable frame of mind. 

Mr. Melville, although he had long passed 
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the prime of life, still retained his good looks ; 
but his otherwise handsome countenance was 
marred by an expression indicative of nervous 
anxiety and peevish discontent. 

It was easy to see from whom Kose had 
inherited her dark eyes and bright complexion, 
but there the likeness ended. His physiognomy 
betokened an entire absence of the firmness 
and decision which characterized his daughter's 
— traits which she owed solely to her mother. 

Having married late in life, Mr. Melville's 
young wife had soon become the undisputed 
ruler of the establishment, managing all his 
aflFairs both domestic and monetary, and leaving 
him nothing to do but to admire her, and 
amuse himself This he succeeded in accom- 
plishing for some years to his heart's content, 
when, unhappily for him, his w^ife who had 
already presented him with a son and heir, 
died in giving birth to their second child, Kose, 
to whom, as being the innocent cause of her 
mother's death, he displayed such a marked 
aversion, that his sister, Mrs. Irvine, who was 
married to the rector of Stoneheaton, and lived 
within a mile of the Manor House, offered to 
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take her off his hands, and to bring her up 
with her own children. 

To this Mr. Melville gladly consented, and 
so, for the first twelve years of her life, Kose 
lived at the Rectory, and only went as an 
occasional visitor to her own home, where her 
father's indifference, and her brother's petty 
tyrannies, made her soon long to be back with 
her kind aunt again. 

No greater contrast could be imagined than 
existed between the methods in which the two 
children were brought up. For, while Rose 
was taught to consider others before herself, 
and to do her best to please all about her, her 
brother was allowed his own way in everything, 
and was never checked in the gratification of 
his selfish desires. He was not sent to school 
until he was too old to be broken in to school 
discipline, and although possessed of consider- 
able natural abilities, he learnt little but evil 
habits from his association with other boys. 
At college, where he afterwards went, in fulfil- 
ment of a passing fancy, he soon became a 
notoriety, even among the notoriously *fast' 
set, from which he selected his companions; 
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spending large sums of money, and causing 
many an anxious hour to his over-indulgent 
father. 

Her education being completed, Eose re- 
turned home to keep house for her father, who 
for some years had led a desolate and solitary 
existence, and, disappointed in his expectations 
of Alfred, began to feel a natural yearning 
after the sympathy and affection of his 
daughter. 

It was not long before her quiet usefulness, 
and gentle and loving nature, completely won 
Mr. Melville's heart, and conquered for her the 
first place in his affections. 

At the opening of our story, Eose had been 
at home for nearly three years, and in that 
time had learned to fill the post of mistress, 
with all her mother's skill and grace. The 
dance, before referred to, had been given in 
celebration of her twenty-first birthday, and 
Alfred — who only honoured the Manor House 
with his occasional presence — had come down 
from town with a party of friends, amongst 
whom were Ealph Ashwood, an old college 
chum, and his cousin Herbert. 
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Herbert Ashwood, the only son of one of 
Mr. Melville's earliest friends, had lately, on 
his father's decease, succeeded to a large estate 
and fortune. To a prepossessing appearance 
and manly bearing, he added a kind and gentle 
disposition. His was an easy-going tempera- 
ment, and having been accustomed from his 
birth to have all difficulties and troubles cleared 
from his path, the nobler qualities with which 
he was endowed had rarely been called into 
play. Thus he had come to regard life as a 
long promenade of pleasure, through which it 
was the only true philosophy to saunter 
leisurely, culling its flowers and avoiding as 
far as possible all its thorny places. 

His cousin Kalph was gifted with far more 
force of character; but as he is destined to 
play aa important part in our story, and 
demands something more than a passing notice, 
we wiU defer his description to another chapter, 
and return to the breakfast-party. 

During the meal, the conversation turned 
naturally on the dance of the previous night, 
and that subject being exhausted, the question 
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arose as to what was to be done for the day's 
amusement. 

"Don't you think it would be a lovely day for 
a ride, Alfred ? " asked Kose of her brother. 
" Gipsey has not been out for two days — she'll 
be so fresh that I shan't be able to manage 
her, if she does not have some exercise soon." 

" Bother Gipsey ! " he retorted in a grum- 
bling tone. "How the deuce can four of us 
ride upon three horses ? I vote we drive over 
to Belmere and have some fishing in the lake. 
What do you fellows say ? " 

"Pray do not put off your ride on my 
account," said Ralph Ashwood, looking towards 
Rose. "1 have an engagement which will 
oblige me to run up to town to-day." 

" Are you going to leave us so soon ? " asked 
Mr. Melville. " I had hoped that having come 
so far, you and your cousin would have re- 
mained a few days with us. At any rate, if 
you must go up to London to-day, we shall 
hope to see you down again when you have 
settled your business " 

" Thank you very much. I shall be at 
liberty to avail myself of your kind invita- 
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tion to-morrow, and shall certainly do so, if 
quite convenient to you and to our fair 
hostess " 

" Of course it's convenient to us I " broke in 
Alfred, "and mind you bring down your traps 
and make up your mind to stay. Tm booked 
for a week, at least, and it's devilish slow 
down here all alone, I can tell you." 

" That is hardly an inducement to offer Mr. 
Ashwood," said Kose, smiling, as she passed a 
cup of tea to Kalph. 

"Ah, Miss Melville," he replied, with a 
polite bow, " I need no inducement to make 
me stay in this charming place. The difficulty 
is rather how to tear myself away from so 
many attractions, when I am once here," 

" Well, as Kalph is not going to be with us 
to-day," said Herbert, " why should we not 
combine the two propositions, and ride over to 
Belmere, where we can have some boating and 
fishing, and return in the cool of the evening 
to dinner ? That is, sir," he continued, turn- 
ing towards Mr. Melville, "if you are quite 
sure that you will not join our party " 

" No, no, thank you. My days for riding 
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and boating excursions are long gone by. I 
will stop at home, and drive Mr. Kalph over to 
the station after lunch.'' 

" Very well, papa dear," said Kose, rising 
from the table, "then all is settled, and I 
think the sooner we start the better; so if 
you will order the horses, Alfred, I will go 
and get ready for our expedition." 

Whereupon she tripped out of the room, 
after bestowing a kiss en passant upon her 
father, leaving the gentlemen to the enjoy- 
ment of their post-prandial cigars. 

The conversation which ensued was of a 
desultory and not very animated description. 
Alfred lolled out into the garden, where he 
amused himself by throwing stones at the 
sparrows and thrushes, and by teasing Lion. 
Whilst Mr. Melville after a few remarks on a 
political subject then before Parliament, in 
which he was much interested, became en- 
grossed in the perusal of a 'leader' in his 
favourite 'daily'. 

" It seems almost a pity that you should 
have to go up to town to-day, Kalph," said 
his cousin, breaking the silence. " It's so jolly 
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down here. But I suppose it's too quiet for 
you — you're never happy unless you are 
flying about somewhere, or doing something 
energetic." 

'^ We were not all of us bom with a silver 
spoon in our mouths. You forget that I am 
a poor man and have to work for my living/' 
replied the other with a bitter smile. " It's 
strange, but the drones always do wonder 
what the deuce the bees want to be so busy 
about ! " 

" Come, you're not so badly off as all that, 
or if you are, you've only yourself to 
blame," said Herbert, good-naturedly. " You 
are my Chancellor of the Exchequer, and you 
know that you are at liberty to draw -supplies 
without going before the House. You can 
surely afford yourself a holiday now and then. 
It's a fault I find with all men who have any 
fixed occupation, that they imagine that the 
fulfilment of their special functions or duties is 
of the most intense importance, as if the world 
would cease to go round and the sun to shine, 
if they were to withdraw their shoulders from 
the wheel." 

2 
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"It so happens, that it is your business 
which necessitates my presence in the city to- 
day," said Kalph in a hard cold voice. 

" Leave it, my dear fellow. Let it wait by 
all means. Business can be attended to any 
day in the three hundred and sixty -five, — bar 
Sundays and Bank-holidays. But Fm hanged 
if we get many such perfect days as this, 
and it's a sin to go poring over books 
and parchments when all nature is making 
holiday." 

" A pretty steward, you would have me be. 
Do you think I should have undertaken the 
management of your aflFairs, if I did not in- 
tend to look after them properly ? You would 
be the first to reproach me if things went 
wrong, — although it would serve you right if 
they did, for all the care you take in looking 
after them yourself." 

" Why should I ? What's the use of two 
of us troubling our brains about rises and 
falls and stocks and shares, and all the horrid 
paraphernalia of the money market? You 
pretend to like it,— I don't. I have every 
confidence in you, and shall never complain, 
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SO long as I have a suflficient balance at my 
banker's to meet all my requirements." 

"Truly magnanimous," sneered his cousin. 
" I suppose I ought to take it as a compliment, 
but I confess I don't see it in that light. No 
man has a right to trust another as blindly as 
you do me — particularly when, as in your case, 
it is the outcome of sheer laziness or care- 
lessness," 

" Go it, old fellow," replied Herbert laughing 
merrily. " We shall have you proving one of 
these days to your own satisfaction, that Fm 
a fool and you're a knava And although I 
might have some difficulty in disproving the 
first part of your proposition, I should cer- 
tainly demur to the latter." 

Ealph shrugged his shoulders, and was about 
to reply, when Mr. Melville entered the con- 
servatory, and the conversation turned upon a 
trip to Africa which the two cousins contem- 
plated taking in the autumn. 

A few minutes later the horses were brought 
round by the grooms, followed by Eose and 
Alfred, who had been to the stables to see their 
favourites saddled. 
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Ealph at once stepped forward and offered 
his hand to assist Kose to mount, but was 
good-humouredly shouldered out of the way 
by his cousin, who, crying joyously : " No, no, 
old fellow — you don't ! That's my privilege 
by promise and contract, isn't it. Miss Mel- 
ville ? " lifted the blushing girl into the 
saddle. 

Eose, noticing the angry look which shot 
from Ealph's eyes, although he said nothing, 
leant forward, and, whilst thanking him for his 
proffered assistance, laughingly explained that 
Herbert had extracted a promise from her at 
breakfast, that he should be her ' Cavalier 
servente \ 

He bowed low and forced a smile, as he 
replied, in a voice which he strove in vain to 
render steady, * that he was not aware that he 
was infringing anybody else's rights in volun- 
teering his assistance, or would not have been 
so bold,' and then turning on his heel, retired 
into the conservatory, whither Mr. Melville 
followed him, after seeing the little cavalcade 
start, and wishing them a pleasant trip. 



CHAPTEK IL 

rPHE road between Stoneheaton and Belmere 
was one, which, for beauty and diversity 
of scenery, could scarcely be surpassed, even 
if it were equalled, by any in the county. 

It is therefore not surprising that Herbert 
Ashwood, who saw it under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, the weather being 
perfect, and one of his companions — in his es- 
timation at least — ^likewise, should have in- 
dulged in mild rhapsodies. 

Nor, that Kose Melville, the aforesaid ' per- 
fect companion,' should have listened with 
delighted interest and heightened colour, to 
eulogiums in which the speaker's eyes told her, 
as plainly as eyes could speak, that she was 
included. Alfred, who was not being offered 
the incense of a tender and secret adoration, 
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and who, personally, did not care a rap about 
scenery, regarding trees as useftd shelter for 
game, and fields and hedges as so much 
ground, laid out more or less skilfully, for the 
purpose of being ridden over during the hunt- 
ing season, naturally voted their conversation 
'doosid slow,' and rode on ahead, amusing him- 
self by putting his horse over all the little 
* grips * on the turf that bordered the lane on 
either side. 

" How nice it must be to travel," Eose was 
saying, " to see new places and get fresh ideas. 
I envy you your trip to Africa." 

" Do you ? Should you like to be coming 
with us ? I wish you were," said Herbert, 
warmly. 

" I mean, if I were a man, of course," re- 
plied Eose, laughing. " Fancy an unprotected 
female in the wilds of Africa. I expect you 
would soon be as anxious to get rid of me, as 
I should be to get back. When do you think 
of starting ? " 

" That depends on Ealph. We had talked 
of leaving about the end of August — if we go 
at all." 
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" Is there any doubt about it, then ? I 
thought you told me it was all settled ? " 

" Perhaps I did, but that was a month or 
two ago — Fm not so keen on it now as I was 
then," replied Herbert, somewhat moodily. 

" Do you know, I begin to fear that you are 
of a changeable disposition, Mr. Ashwood. 
I 'm surprised to hear that you think of altering 
your plans, after the enthusiasm with which 
you described the splendid trip, and the grand 
sport you were going to have," 

" Ah ! that was before I knew you so well, 
before I ventured to hope " 

" I venture to hope that I have not in any 
way interfered with your arrangement. Tm 
sure / have said nothing to dissuade you from 
it," interrupted Rose, demurely. 

" Of course, if you won't allow a fellow to 
finish his sentences " 

'^ I allow I was very rude, but you know it 
is a woman's privilege to lead the conver- 
sation, and you will keep taking wrong turn- 
ings. Come now, say you forgive me, and let 
us be good friends. It's a shame to quarrel on 
such a lovely day." She uttered these words 
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with so much playful gracefulness, and looked 
up into his face with such a sweet smile, that 
all his ill-temper vanished, and he leant for- 
ward to grasp her hand in token of forgiveness. 

Thinking, perhaps, that she had tormented 
him enough, she allowed it to remain in his for 
a few seconds, and even returned a gentle 
pressure in response to his. Then quickly 
disengaging her hand, and giving herself a 
little shake, like a wild bird escaping from its 
captor, she turned her mare*s head towards 
the side of the road, exclaiming, " What a 
lovely piece of turf for a canter ! " and touch- 
ing the fiery little animal with her whip to 
make it clear the ditch that intervened, set off 
at a gallop towards Alfred. 

" By jove, she is a darling ! " ejaculated 
Herbert, as he followed her over the jump. 

The steeds, which hitherto seemed to have 
been affected by the same drowsy tranquillity 
as their riders, no sooner felt the green and 
springy turf under their hoofs than giving a 
bound through the air and a snort of delight, 
they started at full speed after their stable 
companion. 
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After four or five minutes' brisk galloping, 
they reined in their horses, and turning to 
Rose, who was fanning herself with her handker- 
chief, Herbert said : — "I don't know anything 
more exhilarating than a brisk gallop on a good 
horse, especially with the hounds ahead in full 
cry. It always makes me feel as though I 
must jump out of the saddle, or holloa out, or 
do something mad, to relieve myself of some 
of my superabundant flow of spirits ! " 

" I'm very glad, Mr. Ashwood, that you did 
not give us an exhibition of the kind just 
now," replied Rose, laughing merrily. " Gip- 
sey was so excited that I could scarcely hold 
her as it was, and there is no knowing what 
would have happened, had you given vent to 
your feelings in any of the savage methods 
you mention. I suppose you are preparing 
yourself for your sojourn amongst the 
Kafiirs ? " 

" If you pick me to pieces like this, I shall 
be afraid to speak. But come now, confess 
that you feel something of the same yourself. 
I could see it by your flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes ! " 
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" Well perhaps 1 did, although not to the 
same extent, I hope, much as I love a run 
across country. But it seems to me that you 
are a very minute observer." 

" Every one becomes that, when the object 
is dear to them. Don't you think so ? " 

"I have hardly given the subject a 
thought," replied Rose, taking a shy glance at 
her companion's face, whilst the tell-tale 
colour suflFused once more her cheeks. " But," 
she continued, with a roguish smile, " no doubt 
your views are correct. You must have had 
so much experience in these matters." 

" Ah^ Rose, you are too unkind ! I assure 
you on my honour that, until I met you, I 
never felt " 

"A superabundant flow of spirits," inter- 
rupted Rose, archly. " Here comes Alfred 
back again, shall we ride up to him ? " So 
saying, she pulled her mare together and 
started off at a sharp trot, leaving Herbert un- 
decided as to whether he felt most displeased 
or amused, at the manner in which she 
managed to evade all his efforts to lead up to 
the subject nearest hisJieart. 
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All other feelings, however, gave place to 
admiration as he watched her graceful figure, 
which showed to perfection in her well-fitting 
habit, and noted the ease with which she sat 
and restrained her restive mare. And once 
more invoking the aid of all the gods and god- 
desses supposed to interest themselves in the 
loves and woes of mortal, he gave * Charlie' his 
head and soon rejoined his companions, who 
had drawn rein at the foot of a steepish ascent, 
and were waiting for him under the sheltering 
shade of some trees which bordered the road. 

"Warmish, isn't it?" remarked Alfred. "But 
all the same, we must push on a bit, or we 
shall be too late for any fishing." 

" Oh ! never mind, Alfred, it is too hot to 
hurry. Besides, Mr. Ash wood wants to enjoy 
the view as he goes along/' said Rose. 

" Poor Herbert, you're in for a dose of views 
and scenery ! " laughed Alfred coarsely. " If 
it were only a 'view-holloa,' I could under- 
stand your enthusiasm. But that's the 
worst of you women, you rave over some 
tumbledown old cottage, or rotten old bridge 
across a dirty noisy little brook, with a few 
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trees stuck about to harbour the gnats and flies. 
' It is so picturesque ! ' and so everybody has to 
go into fits of admiration, or be considered a 
heathen, and a person of no taste." 

*' Fortunately for the artistic profession, 
everybody does not share your views," said 
Herbert. 

'^ Share them I They're welcome to the whole 
of them ! * Views,' * peeps,' ^ lovely bits,' and 
all the ^ biling ' as Hop wood would say ! By 
the way, what a sell it was that his aunt died 
just before our dance ! The old lady might 
have waited a day or two longer. Hopwood'U 
swear she did it to spite him, I know. He 
always declared that she owed him a grudge, 
because his father preferred somebody else to 
her." 

"Alfred! How can you talk so?" cried 
Rose. 

"Well such things have happened. Look 
at the Stanfields, Everybody says Sir John 
married the wrong sister, and that's why your 
friend Miss Montgomery remained an old 
maid." 

" She is Lucy's friend, not mine. I don't 
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know mucli of her, except that Lucy tells me 
she is a dear kind old lady, in spite of her for- 
bidding appearance." 

"Is that your cousin, Miss Lucy Irvine, you 
are talking about ? " asked Herbert. 

"Yes. You danced with her last night,'* 
replied Rose. 

"Oh yes, I remember. She seems a nice 
girl, but rather abstracted. Hasn't much to 
say for herself.'' 

" WeU, that is a lark ? " laughed Alfred ; 
" Those are the very words she used of you, 
when I asked her immediately after she had 
been dancing with you, what she thought of 
you. She said that you were so much occupied 
in watching the movements of — well — ^perhaps 
I had better not say of whom, or I shall get a 
wigging — Eh, Rosey ? " 

" You silly boy," retorted Rose with burning 
cheeks, " I have a good mind to tell Lucy how 
you treat her confidences." 

" You may if you like, but if you do, I'll tell 
her what Ash wood said about her." 

" I'm not responsible for what Mr. Ash wood 
says," replied Rose with a sly glance at Herbert. 
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" But you axe for what he looks, at least so 
Lucy says," retorted Alfred. 

" Well, suppose we leave Miss Irvine and 
her observations alone, and push on for Bel- 
mere,'* interrupted Herbert, who had a natural 
dislike to his admiration for Rose being made 
the object of Alfred's banter. 

" With all my heart. That's exactly what I 
have been urging you to do for the last half 
hour," said the irrepressible Alfred, who 
judged from Herbert's tone that he had had 
enough, and wisely concluding that as such 
desirable brothers-in-law did not grow on 
every hedge, it would be advisable to humour 
him as far as possible, he accordingly dropped 
the subject. 

From the summit of the hill which they 
had now attained, looking back, the eye swept 
over a wide expanse of highly-cultivated 
country. Fields of waving com, as yet tender 
and green, fruitful orchards, and stretches 
of park-land formed the main features of the 
landscape, whilst here and there from the 
midst of a cluster of cottages, picturesque with 
their white walls and thatched roofs, rose the 
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gray and weather-beaten spire of some village 
church, like a shepherd surrounded by his 
flock. 

In front, and almost immediately at the foot 
of the hill, nestled the village of Belmere, a 
little straggling place, which, lying miles away 
from any railway station, or great centre, 
appeared to have been overlooked by the hand 
of Time, and wore an air of old-worldly tran- 
quillitv, — not to say drowsiness, — rarely to be 
met ^th, m these days of express speed and 
telegraphic intelligence. 

Through the heart of the village, bordering 
the one long and tortuous street of which it 
consisted, ran the little river Eipple, a stream 
which took its rise in the neighbouring hills, 
and finished its short but hurried course in a 
basin or lake, situate about a mile distant, and 
from which the village derived its name. 

This main street, which followed the some- 
what eccentric windings and curves of the 
bright little rivulet, was dotted on either side 
with cottages, each standing in its own garden, 
or at anyrate having a plot of ground in front, 
devoted to the growth of vegetables and 
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flowers. These latter seemed to thrive most 
wonderfully, pushing their parti-coloured heads 
up from between the cabbages and gooseberry 
bushes, and clambering up the white walls to 
the projecting thatch, from whence they hung 
in masses of colour and sweetness, — roses, and 
jessamines, elbowing a place for themselves 
amidst clematis, honeysuckle, and other 
creepers. 

The dwellings, built on the river-side of the 
road, were connected with it each by its own 
little bridge of varied shape, from the two or 
three rough planks of the poorer cottages, to 
the rustic gangway with its fancifully twisted 
hand-rail, of the houses occupied by the 
wealthier inhabitants. 

In about the centre of the village, on a 
grassy slope, and surrounded by fine old trees, 
stood the Church and Rectory. The dark-red 
hue of the latter, which was built in the 
Elizabethan style, forming a pretty contrast to 
the gray and green of the ivy-grown church, 
and presenting altogether a picture of quiet 
loveliness — not readily to be forgotten. 

The lake, as it was ostentatiously styled by 
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the country-folk, was about a mile long, 
somewhat serpentine in shape, and bordered 
with woods and a dense mass of reeds and 
rushes, which formed a favourite resort for 
water-fowl of various kinds. Towards the 
centre, where it attained its greatest breadth, 
lay two or three little islands, much affectioned 
on gala days by the neighbouring villagers, as 
pleasant spots for picnicing. 

At the end of the village, the noisy and self- 
important Kipple was spanned by an ancient 
bridge, within a stone s throw of which it 
emptied itself into the head of the lake. Over 
this our cavaliers passed, and following the 
road which bordered the lake, arrived at their 
destination, a little inn known as the Fisher's 
Arms. Here they all dismounted, and leaving 
the horses to the care of the groom, entered 
the neat little parlour overlooking the water, 
and ordered luncheon to be prepared im- 
mediately. 

' Mine host,' a true tj^e of the inn-keeper 
of days gone by, entertained his guests whilst 
the cloth was being laid, with various mar- 
.vellous and authentic anecdotes of the size and 

3 
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weight of the fish that had from time to time 
been caught in the lake. In his eyes his lake 
surpassed all other lakes. He 'hadn't patience 
with folks goin' about and a' riskin' o' their 
lives in furrin parts/ when there was such 
scenery and sport, and above all, such poached 
eggs and ham, and home-brewed ale, as were 
to be had at Belmere. 

Herbert was in so happy a mood that he felt 
it impossible to disagree with anyone, and so 
he listened with patience and an air of interest 
to all the oracular utterances of their portly 
host, until Alfred, leaving the room to look 
after the fishing-tackle, Herbert came to the 
conclusion that he was an awful old bore, and 
failing in his efforts to make him understand 
that whilst * two is company, three is none,' 
mentally consigned him to the bottom of his 
own lake. This change of feeling was not un- 
observed by Eose, who could hardly refrain from 
laughing aloud, at her lover's ill-concealed 
impatience, and the solemn manner in which 
the old man wagged his head from side to side, 
and patted his capacious waist-coat, whilst 
he metaphorically button-holed his victim, 
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and poured out a continuous stream of small 
talk. 

Whether from a spirit of pure mischief, or 
because she dreaded the tete-a-tete which 
Herbert so ardently desired, certain it is that 
Rose, instead of helping him to shake off his 
persecutor, rather encouraged him by a display 
of interest, which necessitated further ex- 
planations, and gave his loquacity a fresh 
start. 

At length, Alfred returned with the infor- 
mation, that all was in readiness for their 
campaign, and was followed by the maid with 
the luncheon, to which our travellers^ whose 
appetites had been whetted by the exercise 
they had taken, were prepared to do full 
justice. 



CHAPTER III. 

QOME people, but they are principally the 
'^ strong and healthy sort, who believe in 
the old adage of "Early to bed and early 
to rise" and its consequences, declare, that 
of all the meals, breakfast is the most en- 
joyable. Others again, and this class embraces 
the majority of dwellers in towns, and votaries 
of fashion, people who object to getting up 
before the world is aired, and who consider 
the "early bird" an example of misdirected 
energy, — regard dinner as the only meal in 
the day worth a thought ; and strangely 
enough, — unless it be on the ground that 
they like to keep some object in view to 
carry them through the day's fatigues, — ^post- 
pone it to the latest possible hour. 

Now we willingly allow that both these 
theories have a substratum of truth. For cer- 
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tainly after a hard day's work, and a good 
night's rest, a healthy appetite requires more 
to break the fast, and set the machinery of 
life in motion again, than the little snippets of 
toast and cup of tea or chocolate, which form 
thie morning meal of my Lady Go-the-pace, or 
the * S. and B.' and devilled kidney, affectioned 
by the Hon. Algy Rake of the Noodles' Club; 
whilst on the other hand, dinner, — ^particularly 
if it be a good one and well served, — ^is not to 
be spoken of lightly, even by those who have 
breakfasted well. Still we must say that, in 
the country, and after a good morning's exer- 
cise in the open air, be it in the saddle, or 
tramping through the turnips and over the 
stubbles, we are inclined to give the palm to 
luncheon, as the most enjoyable experience of 
overcoming that * vacuum which nature ab- 
hors \ 

Although the fare was plain and homely at 
the * Fisher's Arms,' ever3^thing fulfilled that 
first essential for persons of any refinement, in 
that it was clean and the best of its kind ; and 
our little party coincided in deeds if not in 
words, with our view of the case, much to the 
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delight of old Boniface and his wife, who took 
it as a personal compliment, when a relay of 
broUed ham and poached eggs was ordered and 
partly consumed. 

The pangs of hunger being assuaged, Alfred's 
thoughts were directed to the sport which had 
formed the nominal object of their expedition ; 
and although Rose and Herbert would have 
been quite content to remain in the window- 
seat of the little parlour, gaily chatting, and 
admiring the lovely view which it commanded 
of the lake and the surrounding hills, he 
insisted on their making a move. 

Accordingly they sallied forth into the 
passage and out on to the little jetty to which 
their craft lay moored. 

" Good gracious ! Alfred— you never mean 
us to pull this tub— -and immediately after 
lunch too ? " exclaimed Herbert in pathetic 
tones, gazing at the unwieldy dimensions of 
the boat, with mock dismay. 

" Of course I do* We don't want to be 
bothered with a man. It's no distance !" 

"Well ! all I can say is, that if I Were a 
boatman, I'd rathel* be paid by the hour, than 
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by the mile ! " retorted the other, laughing, as 
he helped Rose into the boat and settled her 
on the cushions at the end, whether the bow 
or the stem it was hard to decide. 

" I say, Boniface," said Alfred, "your * Levia- 
than' is beginning to show signs of wear. 
It's pretty near time it was converted into fire- 
wood, and you had a new one. She doesn't 
look very sea- worthy now." 

" Ah, sir — she's an old un, but she's a good 
un. I aint 'ad 'er out this season yet — ^that's 
why she looks dry and parched-like — she's 
thirsting for the water, poor thing. Times don't 
run to new boats. If you gentlemen 'ud gi' 
us a look up more often, I might see about 
getting another." 

" Well, next time I should advise you to see 
that the builder makes up his mind beforehand, 
whether it's to be a barge or a punt. In this 
case, he's tried to roll the two into one, and 
the result is decidedly — ^heavy. 

" Ah weU, sir ! yer know we can't expect 
everything in this world. She've got the ease, 
— so we don't orter look too close after the 
elegance, — as my old woman says." 
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" That's when she looks at you, I sup- 
pose ! Eh ! Boniface ? " laughed Alfred as 
he pushed off from the landing stage, and, 
seizing the sculls, began pulling out towards 
the centre of the lake with praiseworthy- 
energy. 

Meanwhile Herbert had seated himself com- 
fortably on the cushions beside Kose, and 
having lighted a cigar, was lolling back with 
an air of ease and comfort which was rather 
galling to Alfred, whose utmost efforts failed to 
get anything approaching speed out of the 
clumsy craft. 

" I say, old fellow — I hope you don't find 
the work too hard," said Herbert at last, when 
Alfred was forced to stop, in order to wipe the 
beads of perspiration from his face. " I should 
have offered to help you, but I see they've only 
given us one pair — or more accurately speaking 
— ^two odd sculls. Besides you know 'division 
of labour' is all the go now-a-days. You do the 
work, and I steer the ship — at least I should 
if she had a rudder. It's all very well for you 
to smile, Miss Rose, but I tell you I am fulfill- 
ing very important functions. To begin with, 
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I act as Captain. — Everything must have a 
head, you know — '* 

" Then by the same rule you ought to have 
a scull," grunted Alfred. " Suppose you come 
and take one now." 

" And 111 be Captain and order you two 
about," said Kose, smiling maliciously at Her- 
bert's evident reluctance to leave his comfort- 
able seat and her side. "Let's see, I must 
think of something nautical — Now, my lads — 
give way." 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " said Herbert, entering into 
the spirit of the fun, and taking one of the 
heavy sculls from Alfred, whom he induced to 
go forward, under the plea that he was always 
used to pull stroke. Be that as it may, Alfred 
found it a matter of no small difficulty to keep 
in time, with the ^ rest of the crew ' as Herbert 
styled himself, for the latter waa so intent upon 
watching the fair face in front of him, which, 
he whisperingly told it's owner— he regarded 
as his compass — that he not unfrequently 
missed his stroke altogether, and once ' caught 
a crab,' whereat the merriment of the others 
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waxed uproarious, and all attempt at discipline 
came to an end. 

At length, when within a few hundred yards 
of one of the islands, Alfred elected to try their 
luck. 

Accordingly the rods were put together, the 
oars taken in, and they commenced operations 
in a sportsmanlike silence and earnestness. 

Their efforts however were not destined to 
be crowned with much success. Either the 
day was too bright, or the fish were shy, or 
what is more probable, neither Rose nor Her- 
bert had much skill in, or knowledge of, the 
* gentle art,' and merely regarded it as an 
excuse for an outing. At any rate Rose soon 
lost her interest in the sport, and found it 
more entertaining to lie back on the cushions 
under the shelter of an umbrella, turning over 
the leaves of a novel, and listening to the 
pleasant ripple of the tiny waves as they broke 
against the side of the boat. This manoeuvre 
was not lost upon Herbert who was much more 
intent upon catching the pleasant smile and 
look of half-avowed, half-unconscious interest^ 
which beamed from her eyes when his glance 
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met hers, than upon capturing the finny deni- 
zens of the lake. Accordingly after one or two 
muttered exclamations about ' Bad luck ! — 
Much too fine to expect any sport ! — Kod out 
of order/ &c., &c., to serve as an excuse to 
himself and the others, for his lack of sports- 
manlike patience, he took in his line, and 
lounged in a meditative manner up to the end 
of the boat, where he soon managed to ensconce 
himself once more comfortably at her side. 
"Don't let me interrupt your reading," he 
said, with the firm intention all the time, of 
doing so, and then proceeded to draw her into 
a conversation which was apparently very 
interesting to them, but which would hardly 
prove so to our readers, being of a strictly 
personal and confidential nature. 

Any one who has felt the soothing influence 
of a bright sun-shiny day spent on the water, 
in congenial society, will not be surprised 
that Herbert took advantage of the present 
opportunity to plead his suit with renewed 
fervour, nor that the fair girl at his side was 
more than usually inclined to listen favourably 
to his entreaties. They were practically alone 
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beneath the broad blue canopy of Heaven, for 
Alfred was engrossed in his favourite sport, 
and by a little skillful manoeuvering on Her- 
bert's part, Kose's umbrella was made to screen 
their faces, both from the sun's rays and their 
companion's observation. Thus, so to speak, 
^cornered,' Kose felt that her defences were 
being rapidly broken through by the vigour of 
the attack, and made but feeble efforts to rally 
her old spirit of independence to her aid. Her 
maidenly reserve and natural modesty, seemed 
less shocked by an avowal of love which 
mingled with the murmur of the waters, than 
in a crowded ball-room, or in her own home 
where it might be overheard, or be the cause of 
merriment to unsympathetic observers. Here, 
she could not seek safety in flight, and the 
ready wit which had served hitherto to keep 
the pursuer at bay, seemed to have failed her. 
What else could she do, but listen with down- 
cast eyes and heightened colour, to the earnest 
outpourings of a heart, with which her own 
had already begun to beat in unison, even 
whilst she was employing all her arts to post- 
pone the momentous declaration ? And now, 
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the half-dreaded, half-longed for moment had 
arrived. Louder and louder beat her heart, 
until she almost thought that her lover might 
have heard it, and spared her the con- 
fusion of a direct reply. But no ! he was no 
longer the timid and hesitating suitor of a 
short while before. The die was cast, and his 
tone clearly expressed that he intended to have 
a distinct yea or nay, in answer to the tenderly 
murmured question : * My darling, you know 
that I love you — Will you make me happy — 
Will you be my wife ? ' That troublesome 
and inconsequential member — her heart — gave 
a great throb of delight, which at last con- 
vinced her that she was vanquished for good 
and aye, and raising her eyes slowly to meet 
the face that beamed down upon her, full of 
devotion and tender entreaty, she opened her 
lips to utter the loving ' Yes '. 

" By Jove, the boat's half full of water ! " 
They both started as if suddenly awakened 
from a dream, at the sound of Alfred's voice of 
mingled concern and amusement. 

"So it is, confound it!" replied Herbert 
-who was the first to regain his self-possession. ; 
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and inwardly consigning aU boats, buUders of 
boats, and fishermen, Alfred included, to a 
region which politeness forbids us— as it did 
him — to mention aloud — he continued : " The 
wretched old tub must have sprung a leak 
— ^the water is bubbling up here at a fine 
rate." 

** So it is here. In fact she leaks all over. 
There'll soon be water enough to give us all a 
bath free gratis for nothing," laughed Alfred. 
" Well, this is a pretty termination to a day's 
sport." 

"I don't see much to laugh at," growled 
Herbert, furious at the untoward circumstance 
which had dashed the cup of happiness from 
his lips, just as he was about to enjoy the first 
long and ecstatic draught. 

As for Kose, she sat like one bewildered. It 
was hard on her too, being thus rudely 
awakened from the delicious dream of love, 
that was just dawning upon her. She gazed 
on the watery surface now presented by the 
bottom of the boat, and mechanically drew her 
habit and her feet up, to avoid getting them 
any wetter, feeling the while inclined to rub her 
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eyes to assure herself that she was really- 
awake. 

Herbert took a hasty glance at her, and his 
anger and annoyance quickly gave place to a 
tender solicitude for her comfort. 

" Let me move the cushions for you. So — 
now you can put your feet on the opposite 
seat — ^my darling" he whispered, bending over 
her as she effected the change of position. 

The look accompanying her thanks, assured 
him that the avowal of which he had been so 
cruelly deprived, was as good as spoken, and 
he turned with a lighter heart to take count of 
their position. 

Meanwhile Alfred had seized the sculls, and 
was trying to impel the ponderous craft to- 
wards the shore. Great was his dismay to 
find that, in her present water-logged condition, 
his utmost efforts failed to move her more 
than a few inches at a stroke. 

" When you two have done chattering there," 
he called out in a surly voice, "perhaps 
you'll give me a hand to get this cussed old 
punt ashore, before she lands us at the bottom 
of the lake." 
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" All right, old man, Tm with you," cried 
Herbert, too much wrapt up in his new-found 
happiness, to take umbrage at the anything 
but courteous tone of his companion. " Here 
give me an oar — now put your back into it^ 
here she goes." 

But notwithstanding his bold words and 
strenuous exertions, the old boat remained 
almost stationary, whilst the water, which by 
now had reached half-way up to the thwarts, 
began to bubble in through the gaping seams 
and cracked planks, with ominous rapidity. 

" I say, this won*t do ! " exclaimed Herbert, 
now for the first time grasping the full peril of 
their situation. ''I wonder if we could attract 
their attention on shore." So saying he drew 
in his oar, and putting his hands to his mouth, 
proceeded to shout lustily in the direction of 
the Fisher's Arms. 

Not a soul appeared in answer to his cry, 
and as he sat down out of breath, he caught 
sight of Kose's pale face, and look of nervous 
anxiety. 

" Don't be. alarmed " he said, forcing a 
smile, " We'll get her ashore somehow. I ex- 
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pect the rascals are busy over another tankard. 
Here Alfred, give them a view-holloa. That 
will bring out old John if he's anywhere within 
hearing." 

*'Whoo-hoop! Whoo-hoop!" shouted Alfred, 
putting his finger in his ear, in the manner 
familiar to huntsmen ; but the sound sped 
unheeded across the lake, and was borne back 
in a faint and mocking echo by the wind. 
Meanwhile the water continued to pour in on 
all sides in increasing volume, and the fishing 
tackle and loose pieces of board were floating 
about like toy-boats on a miniature pond. 

Herbert and Alfred exchanged a glance of 
dismay. The latter, like most weak natures in 
moments of peril, gave way to a fit of un- 
governable temper, cursing alternately the 
boat, the lake, and the folly that had led them 
into this danger ; and then suddenly — as fear 
predominated over anger — elapsing into a state 
of sullen indifference. 

"Come Alfred,*' said Herbert cheerily, 
*' Swearing won't help us out of the mess. 
Take an oar man, and let us have another try 
to move her." 

4 
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"It's no good I tell you/' retorted the 
other sulkily — " What's the use of pulling 
one's heart out, when it would take hours to 
reach the shore at this rate ! D — ^n that old 
Boniface — to think of being drowned like so 
many rats in a trap I " 

" Hush — think of your sister," said Herbert 
impatiently, and taking both sculls, he once 
more put his whole strength into the effort. 

Meanwhile Kose sat huddled up at the end 
of the boat in silent dismay, fearing to impede 
their attempts by useless questionings. Sud- 
denly she exclaimed : " Could we not reach 
that island ? It's much nearer than the shore — 
and see, there is a boat there." 

Alfred, who had been sullenly engaged in bal- 
ing out the water with a tin pail, which had 
floated out of a locker, looked up, and caught 
eagerly at her suggestion. 

" We might," he said, " the current and the 
wind both set that way." 

Herbert measured the distance carefully 
with his eye, and shook his head despondingly. 
He knew that it was a moral impossibility to 
reach it with their craft in her present condi- 
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tion. However, he altered her course, and 
stuck to the oars with a grim determiuation 
not to give up the struggle whilst his strength 
lasted. 

" It doesn't look so very far," continued 
Alfred. " I could get there by swimming 
myself, but Rose can't swim a yard. Can 
you ? " 

" Not much, not so far as that," replied 
Herbert, " but if you could reach the island, 
you might bring that boat back for us. Yes, 
or no, — ^there is no time to be lost." 

" Yes, then," said Alfred, rapidly divesting 
himself of his boots and coat, " but you 
two—? " 

" We must do our best to keep her afloat 
till you return, and the sooner the better," he 
whispered earnestly, as he clasped Alfred's 
hand with a warm and encouraging pressure. 

" Well, here goes I Take care of yourselves,. 
I shall soon be back." Alfred's voice was 
husky as, without more words, he stood up on 
one of the seats and plunged into the water. 

Until she heard the splash. Rose scarcely 
realised what he was doing, and starting up, 
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cried, " Oh, Alfred I are you sure you can get 
there ? Oh ! if he should be drowned ! " 

" Don*t be afraid, dearest," said Herbert, 
tenderly, ** it is nothing for a good swimmer. 
He will soon be back, and, meanwhile, I must 
try and keep the water down. If I had the 
time to think it out, I believe I could make a 
good riddle. Why am I rapidly qualifying 
myself for the legal profession ? — Because I am 
engaged in ' bailing out,' or something of the 
kind." 

Rose essayed a smile in response to his 
cheery words, but she saw too well that his 
light-heartedness was but affected, with the 
kind intent of re-assuring her, and that, in- 
wardly, he was terribly anxious, and fully alive 
to the peril of their situation. 

However, now that the first shrinking dread 
had passed, and she had time to look the 
danger fairly in the face, her natural courage 
and force of character resumed their sway, and 
she sat quite stiU, her eyes fixed on the 
rapidly diminishing form of her brother, as he 
forced his way with vigorous strokes through 
the calm waters of the lake. Although, by now, . 
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his head appeared like a little black speck on the 
surface, she noted with dismay the terrible 
distance that still lay between him and their 
haven of escape. 

Meanwhile, Herbert, with bent back, and in 
a strained position, was flinging out the water 
bucketful after bucketful, as though ten 
thousand lives depended upon his exertions. 

Leaning forward, she touched him lightly 
on the arm. "Let me relieve you for a few 
minutes," she said, gently. " You cannot go 
on like this." 

He gazed up in her face with a look full of 
love and admiration, as he handed her the 
pail, and sank panting on the seat. 

After a momentary- rest, he again took the 
bucket from her reluctant hand, and could not 
resist the inclination to press a heartfelt kiss 
on her slightly parted lips, whilst she, feeling, 
perhaps, that this was no time for conventional 
bashfalness, returned the caress with a linger- 
ing sweetness, that sent a thrill through his 
veins, and made him almost oblivious of the 
need for further exertion. 

Fortunately for them, in this case, they 
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were to be reminded that the Lethean draught, 
contained in the cup of happiness, is not 
intended to be drained by mortals in their 
present state, and the ' bitter drops ' again took 
the form of Alfred's voice, this time sent in a 
ringing cheer, announcing his safe arrival at 
the islet. 

Looking up, — ^the one with an unsatisfied 
longing, the other with newly-awakened 
maiden consciousness, half-pride, half-defiance, 
which had been forgotten in the agony of love 
and imminent peril, — they beheld Alfred in the 
act of pushing oflf to their rescue. 

" Thank Heaven, we are saved I " they cried 
with one voice, and with a joyous shout Her- 
bert resumed his task of baling out the water, 
which had made an unwelcome progress during 
the last few minutes. 

Nearer and nearer drew the skiff, impelled by 
Alfred's eager arms, and almost before they 
were aware of it, the two boats were side by 
side, and the lovers rescued from their peril- 
ous situation. 

Not many words passed as the trans-shipment 
was effected, and their floating prison finally 
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abandoned. None the less, a heart-felt thank- 
fulness filled them all, and even Alfred, who 
was not given either to feel or to express the 
tenderer emotions, pressed his sister in his 
arms, whilst an unusual moisture gathered in 
his eyes. This was not unnoticed by Her- 
bert, and he thereupon formed a better opinion 
of his future brother-in-law's character than he 
had hitherto held. 

Nor had their transfer from the water-logged 
punt been efiected too soon ! For scarcely had 
they put half the distance between her and the 
shore, when she gave a sudden lurch and dis- 
appeared beneath the surface of the lake. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"DESIDES the old Manor House and half a 
score other comfortable old-fashioned 
residences of the same type, designated 
as ' seats ' in the county guide-book, in 
contra-distinction to the mere villas, lodges or 
cottages of its less exalted inhabitants, — ^the 
village of Stoneheaton boasted its Park — the 
ancestral home of the Stanfield family. 

As, to his ancient baronetcy. Sir John 
added the distinction of representing the 
County in Parliament, he considered himself, 
and was generally allowed to be, the magnate 
of the place. 

Owing, however, to his overbearing manners 
and absurd assumption of superiority, few of 
his neighbours held him in much esteem, 
though none ventured to dispute his dignity. 
Such being the case, his frequent and pro- 
longed absence on parliamentary duty, was 
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not much regretted by the neighbourhood, and 
still less by his family. 

During the earlier years of his married life, 
Sir John had been accustomed to take his wife 
to London with him for the season. But as 
time rolled on, a growing distaste for the 
society of the woman he had sworn to love and 
cherish, added to certain miserly instincts in 
his nature, induced him to sell his town 
mansion, and quarter himself during the 
session upon his eldest son, who held a com- 
mission in the Guards, and was settled in 
town ; leaving Lady Stanfield in charge of the 
Park, and of their two other children, Archibald 
and Efl&e. 

The education of the latter, and her lady- 
ship's preference for a country life, were the 
pleas advanced by Sir John to stay the un- 
charitable rumours to which these proceedings 
gave rise. But whilst the scandalised curiosity 
of their friends soon died a natural death, or 
was snuffed out by some later and more 
piquant racontar, the want of harmony between 
husband and wife only increased with years. 

Nor can we assert, that they were worthy 
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of pity, for the circumstances under which 
they became engaged did not reflect much 
credit on either, and least of all on the 
pompous and self-satisfied baronet. 

As the aforesaid circumstances have a direct 
bearing on our story, and conduced to the 
bitterness of mutual reproach and recrimination 
on which their conjugal happiness was wrecked, 
it may be well to briefly state them here. 

Sir John, whilst still a young man, had 
met with a serious accident in Leicestershire, 
when out hunting. The injury was of a 
nature requiring immediate attention, and 
careful nursing, and occurring in the neighbour- 
hood of the residence of a gentleman with 
whom he was slightly acquainted, the latter 
very kindly insisted upon having the invalid 
transported to his house. 

Mr. Montgomery being a widower, the 
charge of their patient naturally devolved 
upon his eldest daughter, a shy and retiring 
girl of five-and-twenty, who, though taJl and 
comely, was quite eclipsed as well in beauty 
as in brilliancy and vivacity, by her younger 
sister, Efiie. It so happened that Effie was 
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staying in town at the time of the accident, 
and Hilda, who, in her sister's presence habitu- 
ally retired into the background, was obliged 
to come ' out of her shell,' and exert herself on 
behalf of their guest. 

Like most women, she was naturally fond of 
nursing, and as naturally grew to take a tender 
interest in her young and handsome patient. 
Whilst he, condemned to inaction and a sofa, 
long after the pain and danger of the fracture 
had passed, began to feel a sentimental attrac- 
tion for his light-handed and kindly-attentive 
hostess, who read to him, chatted with him, 
and kept him entertained, during the weary 
days he was debarred from his out-door sports. 
Thus, having nothing else to do, he amused 
himself by fancying that he was in love, and a 
few involuntary words of hers, which betrayed 
her sentiments towards him, led to an avowal, 
and to his becoming the accepted lover of 
Hilda Montgomery. 

From prudential motives, however, he per- 
suaded her to conceal their engagement until 
he had obtained his father's consent ; and this, 
she, blindly trusting in his honour, foolishly 
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agreed to do. So that, when Sir John (then 
plain Mr. John Stanfield) took his departure, 
Mr. Montgomery, a bluff, straightforward, 
fox-hunting squire, whose thoughts ran more 
on horses and hounds, than on lovers and their 
doings — had no suspicion that his daughter's 
affections were in any way engaged. 

When he left the house of his kind friends, 
young Stanfield did not quit the neighbour- 
hood altogether, although he had promised his 
Jiancee to bring the matter before his father at 
once. ' It was not worth wasting the fag-end 
of the hunting season,' he argued, ' and a few 
weeks could make no difference to Hilda.' So 
he returned to his hunting quarters, and as he 
constantly met Mr. Montgomery at the covert- 
side, he was never wanting for an invitation to 
dine, or for a pop at the rabbits on ' off days '. 

" It's a positive charity to Hilda," the squire 
used to say in his loud hearty voice, '* She's 
like a child that's had its doll taken away ; and 
now she's got no one to nurse, and Efl&e's away 
too, I declare the girl's as dull as ditch-water. 
It's a pity she does'nt take to hunting like her 
sister. Ah I you should see her on a horse 1 
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Goes as straight as a line — always in the first 
flight. But Hilda never had the ' go ' of the 
other, though she's plenty of pluck too, poor 
girl!" 

The young man was nothing loth to com- 
bine the pursuit of love with that of the 
chase, and so the time passed pleasantly 
enough for both of them, and for Hilda in 
particular. 

Naturally retiring and self-contained, her 
life in the country, where she had little society, 
but that of her father's hunting friends, with 
whom she had no sympathy, combined with 
her sister's habit of always being * in the first 
flight,' had driven Hilda yet more within 
herself. 

Nothing but the charitable necessity of seeing 
after their guest's welfare, could have led her 
to conquer her reserve, and forget her native 
bashfulness and dislike to male society. The 
ice once broken, however, the depth of love 
and feeling, long dormant in her heart, gushed 
out to meet, and be lavished upon, the hand- 
some and courtly stranger, whose eyes told her, 
long before his lips had uttered the but too 
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often repeated words ; " My darling, you are 
the only woman I have ever loved ! " 

And she believed him, — blindly and un- 
questioningly, and returned his love with a 
wealth and depth of passion which astonished 
herself, and would have eternally bound to her, 
any man less eaten up by self-conceit than the 
baronet in embryo. 

John Stanfield was even then, pompous and 
vain, although he managed to mask it under 
an air of courtesy and honhommie, which made 
him popular in society. He was proud of his 
descent — ^proud of his future position, and 
above all, proud of himself. 

Accustomed to be flattered and made much 
of, by mammas with marriageable daughters, 
and not unfrequently by the daughters them- 
selves, the wonder was, what he could have 
seen in Hilda Montgomery to throw him off 
his guard, and lead him to entangle himself in 
an engagement with a girl of no special beauty 
or wealth. 

Probably the very coldness and reserve with 
which she received his first advances, aroused 
the spirit of the hunter within him, and 
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spurred him to fresh efforts to capture the shy 
and wary quarry. 

At last, just before young Stanfield broke up 
his bachelor establishment, and prepared to join 
his family in town, Effie returned home. 

Hilda, although longing to confide her hap- 
piness to her sister, was bound by her promise, 
and had to content herself with a description 
of their new friend, painted in such glowing 
colours, that Effie felt quite an interest in him, 
even before they had met. 

Accordingly, when John Stanfield came over 
to dine, in order to be introduced to his host's 
favourite daughter, she, with aU the instincts 
of a bom coquette, was armed for conquest, 
and determined to make a favourable impres- 
sion upon so desirable an acquaintance. 

She succeeded in this, almost beyond her 
expectation. The young man was keenly alive 
to the charms of female beauty, and Efl&e Mont- 
gomery combined these, with a woman's ready 
wit, and the airs and graces of an acknowledged 
belle, accustomed to monopolise the attention 
and homage of the other sex. 

A very few hours in his society, enabled her 
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to read young Stanfield's character as an open 
book ; and, like a skilful cook who flavours her 
dishes to suit the palates of her guests, she 
seasoned her conversation with a plentiful yet 
delicate admixture of implied compliments, 
which fairly turned the head of that mass of 
conceit, and raised him to the seventh heaven 
of enjoyment. 

He mentally compared Effie's sparkling blue 
eyes, and regular features, crowned with a 
waving profusion of golden hair, with the pale 
and subdued beauty of her sister, — and could 
not refrain from asking himself where his 
senses could have been, when he engaged him- 
self to that colourless doll. 

In her sister s presence, Hilda, after one or 
two mild and fruitless efibrts to assert her 
new-found dignity, sank into her usual 
secondary position, and sat listening to the 
playful badinage carried on between herjlance 
and Effie, with a dull pain at her heart, and a 
dismal foreboding that her dream of happiness 
was likely to be rudely interrupted. 

Nor were her fears without foundation. 
Young Stanfield could neither understand, nor 
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was he worthy of, the love of such a nature as 
hers ; whilst Effie, a born flirt, and accustomed 
from her earliest childhood to consider herself 
first, and her sister afterwards, was not likely 
to resist the temptation of essaying the power 
of her fascinations on so promising a subject. 

A few days later, the hounds met within an 
ea«y ride of Mr. Montgomery's residence, and 
we may be sure that Miss Effie, who was a 
finished horsewoman, and dearly loved the 
sport, lost none of her zest for the day's hunt- 
ing, from the knowledge that at least one pair 
of admiring eyes followed her through all the 
vicissitudes of the run. 

Mr. Montgomery's youngest daughter never 
looked more charming than in the saddle, her 
violet-blue eyes sparkling with excitement and 
animation, and the peach-like bloom of her 
cheeks enhanced by the exercise. Her shapely 
figure too, showed to its best advantage in the 
stylish habit of dark blue cloth which con- 
trasted well with the bright chestnut coat of 
her favourite horse, and her own golden tresses. 

No sooner were the hounds into covert, than 
out at the other side stole an old and wily fox, 

5 
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who had given them many a good run before, 
and knew every inch of the country for miles 
round. He had barely crossed the first field, 
before he was viewed, and ' Tally-ho,' ' Gone 
away,' resounded from half-a-score of lusty 
lungs. A few minutes, and the hounds had 
picked up the scent, and emerged from the 
wood in full cry, cheered on by the huntsman 
and whips, and followed by all who ^ meant 
going' — foremost amongst whom were Miss 
Efl&e and young Stanfield. Away they sped, 
— over plough and fallow, hedge and ditch, at 
a pace that set the blood thrilling through 
their veins with delight and excitement. 

One man was left in a ditch, another came 
to grief over a gate, a third was stuck in a 
thick bull-finch, but still the chase swept on, 
heedless of all, save of securing a good place 
for the finish. Now Master Keynard has 
crossed a formidable brook, too wide for horses 
to jump, and too soft at bottom to be waded 
through. 

'^ Follow me, Mr. Stanfield," cried Effie, 
looking over her shoulder, " I'll show you 
where we can get over!" * Follow her!' He 
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felt as if he could follow her to the end of the 
world, if she would only smile at him again 
like that ! By the time they had overcome 
this obstacle, the hounds were far ahead, and 
riders and horses had to strain every nerve to 
regain the lost ground. And now, the pace 
began to tell, and the field had dwindled down 
to a dozen or so of the best mounted. Poor 
Eeynard too, began to think that he had had 
nearly enough of it, and made for a covert 
which had many a time afforded him refuge* 
But alas ! His earth had been stopped over- 
night, and with glazing eye, and drooping 
brush, he made another rush for the open, in 
the hope of baffling his pursuers in some ditch 
or drain. Vain hope I The scent was too good, 
and in a few minutes the foremost hound had 
pinned and rolled over his quarry, whilst the 
joyous shouts of huntsman and whips, testified 
to the successful conclusion of one of the best 
runs of the season. 

Keeping Sunbeam well in hand Efl&e jumped 
the last fence in fine style, and was in at the 
death, her own heated face and her favourite's 
panting sides, testifying to the severity of the 
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pace. She was speedily joined by young Stan- 
field, who, although splendidly mounted, had 
had his work cut out, to keep up with her, and 
by half-a-dozen others of the hard-riding com- 
munity. 

" What a glorious run ! Over sixty min- 
utes and hardly a check ! A regular killing 
pace ! " was ejaculated on every side, as the 
horsemen, enveloped in a cloud of steam, stood 
round to see the partition of the carcase amongst 
the eager hounds, and patted their favourites' 
reeking necks with a proud feeling of satis- 
faction and contentment with themselves, 
their horses, and all the world. 

" I think Sunbeam has had enough for to- 
day," remarked Effie to her attendant cavalier, 
with one of her most bewitching smiles, " and 
as this is my first day this season, and I don't 
want to over-fatigue myself, I shall make my 
way homewards as soon as papa or Charles 
comes up." 

"Mayn't I see you home. Miss Mont- 
gomery ? " asked young Stanfield, eagerly. 

" Oh, no, thank you I I couldn't think of 
taking you away from your hunting. I shall 
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wait here for papa, or if he doesn't come soon, 
I can easily ride home alone. I know the 
country well, and it's not more than ten 
miles. " 

" Please do let me," he urged, " you ought 
not to ride all that distance by yourself. 
Besides, I really don't care for any more, I 
always think when one has had a really good 
run like this in the morning, it's better to 
leave oflf. They're not likely to do anything 
more to-day worth waiting for." 

" It s very kind of you, Mr, Stanfield, to 
offer," replied Effie, drooping her eyelids, 
whilst an artless blush of gratitude tinted her 
cheeks, " but I really cannot be so selfish. I 
cannot think what has come to papa, he must 
have taken a wrong line and have got pounded 
by the brook. Poor papa, how vexed he will 
be to have been out of this ! " 

" Awfully rough on him ! " he ejaculated, 
all the time mentally blessing the brook that 
had thrown her father out, and then, as a 
happy inspiration struck him, he continued 
insidiously, "Your father will hardly like to 
give up so soon, having missed the first run, 
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will he now, Miss Effie ! It would scarcely be 
fair to ask him to. Whilst I have had plenty 
of sport for one day, and would really rather 
be jogging homewards." 

" Perhaps you are right, you generally have 
the best of the argument, I notice, Mr. Stan- 
field, but — ^but — it would hardly do, would it, 
for us two, to be seen riding off alone to- 
gether ? People in the country talk so much, 
you know. Besides, poor papa, although he 
will be loth to give up his day's hunting, is 
sure to do what I ask him. He always does." 

" I wonder who wouldn't ? " he muttered 
softly, with a look of such admiration and 
meaning, that Effie felt constrained to veil her 
eyes once more, and turn away her head to 
hide the rising colour. 

" Oh, here comes Charles ! " she said, in a 
tone which betrayed just a sufficient nuance of 
disappointment to prove to him that if she 
had rejected his offer of escort, it was not that 
she did not care for his society. " Now, I 
need not detain you any longer, Mr. Stanfield. 
Thank you very much all the same." 

The look, half of gratitude, half of something 
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more tender, wliich accompanied these words, 
completely broke through young Stanfield's 
guard. He forgot that his word was pledged 
to her sister, that in breaking his faith to her 
without reason and without notice, he was 
soiling his escutcheon with an indelible stain 
of infamy, that, in fact, he was behaving like 
a * cad * of the meanest type. All feelings of 
love, honour, and duty were merged in a 
craving and passionate desire to become 
possessed of the fascinating and lovely creature 
at his side. 

"I will tell your groom to inform your 
father that we have gone home," he muttered 
tremulously, and before Effie could bid him 
stay, he had sent Charles — ^the richer by a 
sovereign — on an unsuccessful search for his 
master. 

Effie was almost inclined to be alarmed at 
the sudden and complete success of her tactics. 
She had made up her mind to have him at her 
feet, but she had scarcely counted on so speedy 
a conquest, and was really hardly prepared 
how to act. Love him, she certainly did not, 
and although Hilda had not informed her in 
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so many words, she had divined that her sister 
cherished something more than an ordinary- 
liking for their well-bom guest. Spoilt and 
selfish as she was, she would probably have 
restrained her passion for flirting, had she 
known to what an extent her sister's happiness 
was involved. But what she deemed the want 
of confidence on Hilda's part, added to a 
feeling akin to jealousy, that an intimacy of the 
sort should have sprung up in her absence, 
and without her interposition, made her the 
more determined to assert her superiority. 

Time for reflection was what she wanted, 
and this was exactly what, with her practised 
eye, she saw she was not likely to get. There 
Was an air of feverish anxiety and determina- 
tion about her companion, as he fidgetted his 
horse with bit and spur, that told her that 
a declaration was imminent. Accordingly, 
whilst settling herself in the saddle and pre- 
tending to look round in search of her father, 
she was mentally running over the ' pros and 
cons,' and arrived at the conclusion that she 
would be a fool to throw away such a chance. 
She had seen enough of her lover to know that 
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vanity was his weak point, and once wounded 
in that, nothing would induce him to renew 
his offer. The prospect of being Lady Stan- 
field blinded her to the folly of marrying a 
man she did not love, and still worse the 
cruelty of cutting out her sister, and when, 
before they had ridden a mile, he declared his 
love with passionate fervour, and begged for 
an answer, in tones that showed he would 
brook no temporising, she, after a little hesita- 
tion (which this time was not assumed), gave 
her consent, and endeavoured to persuade 
herself and him, that she was happy in her 
choice. 

She felt something like a shock, when he 
told her in a few disjointed words, that he 
feared her sister would not be best pleased at 
the intelligence ; but led her to infer, that the 
inclination had been all on her side, and that 
nothing like a formal engagement had been 
entered into. "Poor girl — Fm sorry for her," 
he said. " But it is you who are to blame, my 
darling, and after all it is better to find it out 
now, than too late." 

She acquiesced, but with a guilty feeling of 
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having plotted against her sister's happiness, 
and for the moment almost wished the fatal 
words unsaid. However, she argued that it 
was no use their both losing him, and after all, 
she was the better suited for a position of 
rank and importance. So she consoled herself 
with the thought that poor Hilda would soon 
get over it, and quite agreed with the pro- 
priety of his suggestion that her father's con- 
sent should be asked by letter, and that her 
fiance's visits should be discontinued until all 
was settled. 

Accordingly, they parted as soon as the 
lodge gates of Efl&e's home were in sight, and 
he rode away with many a backward look and 
wave of the hand, after promising to write to 
Hilda and put it right with her, before taking 
any steps to get their own engagement ratified. 
Even Efl&e's — ^not too sensitive — conscience 
pricked her, when she noticed the breathless 
eagerness with which her sister, who as a rule 
took no interest in matters sporting, listened 
to her account of that day's run, and insisted 
on the most categorical information, as to the 
number and names of those who had met with 
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casualities. The flush of pleasure and happy 
smile which brightened Hilda's face when she 
heard that young Stanfield had escaped all 
accident, and been well placed throughout, 
quickly faded when, as pre-arranged, Effie 
went on to tell her that he had been sum- 
moned to town, and was leaving Leicestershire 
the next morning. 

" He will surely come to say good-bye to us 
before he starts ? " cried the poor girl, with 
tears in her voice, if not in her eyes. 

" I don't see how he can," replied Effie, in 
her calmest and most matter-of-fact tone. 
*'The business is of the {utmost importance. 
Something to do with his getting into Parlia- 
ment, and will brook no delay. Besides, he 
said good-bye to me, for us all." 

Hilda turned away with a sigh, and tried 
hard to smother the rebellious feelings which 
told her that this was not how a real lover 
would bid adieu to his mistress, but unflinching 
loyalty and good faith were the staples of her 
character, and, until her lover himself declared 
his falseness, she would do her best to believe 
in him. 
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Happily, perhaps for her, she was not long 
to remain in doubt as to the true worth of the 
man to whom she had given her warmest 
aflfections. The next morning brought her a 
letter — a letter couched in the most courtly 
and regretful terms, but conceived in a spirit 
so mean — so base — that she must needs turn 
more than once to the signature, before her 
mind could grasp the fact that it had emanated 
from the John Stanfield she had known and 
loved. 

She was in her room alone, whither she had 
retired to read her first love-letter undisturbed. 
Who cannot understand the delicious anticipa- 
tions that filled her loving heart. ' He would 
be sorry. Oh ! so sorry, that he had not been 
able to bid her good-bye personally — but he 
went away — soon to return with his father's 
consent, and then he would openly claim his 
darling.' — But no ! — instead of this, a cruelly 
cold and measured epistle, to the effect, that 
he found that he had mistaken his feelings 
towards her, and begged to be let off his 
engagement — ' if engagement she considered 
it '. ' If she considered it an engagement ? ' 
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This was the meanest stab of all. Her head 
reeled — her heart seemed to give one great 
throb, and then to stop beating, and she fell 
crushed and all but fainting into a chair. 

How long she remained thus — she never 
knew, but the sound of footsteps and Effie's 
knock at the door recalled her to herself — 
pride, and a sense of unmerited injury, came 
to her rescue. No one should ever know how 
she had loved so unworthy an object — from 
henceforth he should be as dead to her I and 
so she opened the door to admit her sister with 
a face pale as death, but as calm and passion- 
less. 

Her reply to his letter was couched in three 
words : " You are free," and from that time 
forth, her susceptibilities seemed to have sunk 
down into their old channel and to have be- 
come sealed up once and for all. 

In time Effie became Mrs, — and later on. 
Lady Stanfield, and found to her cost, that 
Vanity was not her husband's only besetting 
sin, and that the knowledge of his weaknesses, 
on which she had relied to rule, failed, after a 
while, to have the desired effect, whilst it, and 
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the accompanying ease and comfort of her 
station, were a very poor substitute for the 
real and substantial affection and respect, 
which constitute the 'point d'appui' of married 
life. 

Years rolled by, and Miss Montgomery, 
who, notwithstanding many advantageous 
offers, both before and after her father's death, 
had remained single, came at her sister's 
earnest solicitations to live at Dingley, a little 
village not many miles from Stoneheaton. 
The fact was, that Lady Stanfield, failing to 
secure her husband's affections, turned with 
longing to the sister, whose love she had till 
then never appreciated, and Hilda, who pitied 
and forgave her, although she could not bring 
herself to offer the right hand of friendship to 
Sir John, obeyed the call, and, whilst pleading 
her infirmities as an excuse for never setting 
foot within the Park, was always glad to 
counsel and pet her sister and her children, of 
whom little Eflie was the prime favourite. 



CHAPTER V. 

/^N the morning subsequent to the adven- 
" turous expedition to Belmere detailed in 
a previous chapter, Lady Stanfield was sitting 
in her boudoir, languidly engaged in cutting 
the leaves, and dipping into the contents of a 
new novel. 

AU her surroundings, from the pale blue 
satin hangings of the room, to the massive 
silver tray on which her breakfast was served, 
bespoke wealth and magnificence, but to judge 
from the expression of her ladyship's counten- 
ance, she, like many others, had discovered 
that these alone do not constitute happiness. 

Suddenly the door burst loudly open, and 
gave admission to a golden-haired, blue-eyed 
damsel of some eighteen summers, the very 
counterpart of her mother, in her younger and 
happier days. 

" mamma, such a lark ! Only think ! the 
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Melvilles were all nearly drowned in Belmere 
yesterday, and Rose has made it up with that 
young Ash wood ! " 

"My dear Effie, will you ever learn to 
express yourself like a lady?" drawled her 
mother in languidly reproachful tones. "Your 
language is more suited to a rough school-boy, 
than to a young girl of refined education." 

"Now don't be cross, there's a dear good little 
mammy ! When Fm in a hurry, I can't stop 
to pick all my words out of the 'Manual of 
Polite Conversation'. Besides, I've left poor 
little Mons. Fouch^ figuring and scraping all 
to himself, whilst I ran to tell you the news." 

" You really are very wrong, Effie ; what is 
the use of your having first-class professors to 
instruct you in the manners and deportment 
of a lady, when you fly oflf in the middle of 
your lesson, and seat yourself on the arm of 
my chair like any tom-boy ? " 

"The use is, that I can stop my dear little 
grumbling mother's mouth with kisses," replied 
the unabashed young lady, suiting the action 
to the word. " She must remember too, that 
I have been standing on my hind legs, figuring 
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about in face of that queer little Frenchman, 
for the last half-hour ; and when Lucy Irvine, 
the formal and proper Lucy, came to pay a 
morning call, could her little daughter do less 
than to put her lessons of deportment in prac- 
tice, and receive her visitor with her most 
finished curtsey and courtesy combined, or, 
having become the recipient of a most marvel- 
lous piece of intelligence, omit to inform her 
respected maternal parent of it at the earliest 
possible moment ? " 

The sententious air of assumed gravity, with 
which the last sentences were uttered, combined 
with the winning grace of her caresses, forced 
a smile on Lady Stanfield's pale face, and 
drawing her favourite child close to her, she 
said with a faint air of interest : 

" And now, Miss Madcap, what is this mar- 
vellous intelligence, brought by Lucy ? " 

"Exactly what I told you, mother. The 
Melvilles,^ — Rose and Alfred, rode over to Bel- 
mere with young Ashwood, — not the dark 
saturnine man who used to visit there so often, 
but his cousin, the good-looking young fellow, 
who, Archie said, danced so much with Eose the 

6 
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other night. Well, they went fishing in a 
boat, and the boat went down, and they only 
just escaped drowning by 'the skin of their 
teeth,' — as Archie would say/' 

"Effiel" interrupted Lady Stanfield, shud- 
dering at her daughter's slang, 

" Well, I said ' As Archie would say,' 
mamma ! I know it's wrong, but it's so expres- 
sive, and then I like to shock you a little, 
mammy dear, you look so nice when you are 
horrified — ^like a tragedy queen ! " 

Another pause — during which her ladyship's 
feeble protests were smothered in boisterous 
kisses, after which Miss Efl&e smoothed her 
mother's rumpled hair, talking volubly all the 
time, and continuing her narration of how 
Alfred, being obliged to remain at the inn 
whilst his clothes were dried. Rose and Herbert 
had ridden home alone together, and that 
during the ride he had proposed and had been 
accepted. — 

" And Lucy says it will be a splendid 
match for Rose, for this Mr. Ash wood has large 
estates, and is as rich as Croesus," she added 
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in conclusion, — ^being forced to pause for want 
of breath. 

"From what I heard, I always thought it 
was the other Mr. Ashwood who was papng 
his attentions to Miss Melville," said Lady 
Stanfield meditatively. 

" So it was, and there's the fun of it His 
cousin has cut him out altogether." 

A shadow passed over the mother's face, as 
though her daughter's light words stirred un- 
pleasant memories within her. She felt that 
she ought to remonstrate with her for jesting 
on so serious a subject, but feared to unbare 
the misery of discontent and seK-reproach 
which lay like a canker in the depths of her 
own heart. 

So she merely sighed wearily, and mur- 
mured : " I only hope that they will be happy 
together ". 

" Why should'nt they ? Eose, 1 believe, is 
a dear good girl, although her brother is what 
Archie calls a 'cad'. They will have youth 
and wealth and everything they can desire, 
and it will be their own fault if they are not 
happy." 
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" Youth and wealth are doubtless very good 
things in their way," said Lady Stanfield, 
feeling that here was an opening for a little 
moral lecture, which might be made telling, 
although confined to generalities. "But you 
must remember, my dear child, that there is 
another all-important factor in. married life, 
— and that is love." 

"Why, of course! * Cela va sans dire,' as 
Mons Fouch^ says," laughed Effie, astonished 
at her mother's earnest tone and averted looks. 
" Who ever heard of people marrying unless 
they were in love ? " 

" Well, no — of course — they shouldn't, and 
do not, I hope, as a rule," murmured her 
mother, feeling that she had ventured on to 
dangerous ground. " But still you know, my 
darling, there is love and love I The one, the 
mere outcome of a passing fancy, the other 
founded on the more solid basis of mutual 
respect and esteem. The former is a * will o' 
the wisp ' which only misleads those who 
follow it, the latter, the ever burning lantern 
of the lighthouse which guides the ship safely 
into port ! " 
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" Mother mine I " exclaimed Effie, with 
wide-opened eyes of astonishment. " You are 
like a mixture of a sermon and a poem, bound 
in the cover of a novel. Whatever has come 
to you to-day? One would think that you 
had gone through it all yourself ! " 

" Nonsense, dear \ There, run away to your 
studies. Perhaps I was foolish to enter on 
suet a subject with a child of your years. 
You wiU learn it all soon enough, and will, I 
hope, find out the truth of my sermon, as you 
call it, before it is too late ! '" 

Here Lady Stanfield had recourse to a 
stratagem to brush away, unperceived, the 
tears which had. forced themselves to her eyes 
at the thought of her own wasted youth and 
happiness. The movement, however, was not 
lost upon Effie, who, with aU her light-hearted- 
ness, was not wanting in tender affection for 
the mother over whom she tyrannised with the 
heedless wilfulness of a spoiled child. 

" You're not angry with me, mammy dear ? " 
said she fondlingly, bending over to kiss her 
mother's averted face. 

"No, my darling. But I have a headache 
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this morning, and should like to be left alone/' 
replied Lady Stanfield, returning her caress. 

*' Then, I'll go at once," said Effie, springing 
towards the door. Then turning ere she left 
the room, she added with a winning smile ; 
" mamma ! I forgot to tell you that I 
promised to go for a walk with Lucy this 
afternoon. I may have a half holiday— mayn't 
I?" 

# 

" Yes — if Miss Prince will spare you," was 
the reply. 

** I'd like to see old Prince refuse ! " muttered 
Effie joyously to herself, as she skipped gaily 
down the passage to the study, where she 
burst in upon and startled the poor little 
dancing master, who was busily engaged in 
admiring himself in the looking-glass. 

" Ah, Mademoiselle, you are returned ! " he 
observed with his most polite bow, and noticing 
Effie's evident amusement at. the attitude in 
which she had surprised him, he continued: 
" I vas admiring de reflection of de tableaux, 
•-^de pictures, in de glass." 

"Indeed! Was it the monkey you saw, 
Mons. Fouch6 ? " said Effie, demurely glancing 
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at a coloured illustration, which hung on the 
wall, of La Fontaine's fable of Bertrand et 
Kaymond. " Oh, no ! How stupid I am ! Of 
course you could not see the reflection of tlwuL 
— It must have been Adonis ! " 

**Yees — ^Adonis it vas!" replied the little 
professor, not quite sure whether she was 
laughing at him or not. '* Shall ve proceed 
with our Terpsichorean exercises ? " 

" No, not to-day, thank you. I am going 
to have a holiday this afternoon, so must finish 
my lessons with Mile, la princesse — Miss 
Prince, I mean. Au revoir, Mons. Fouch^." 

" Adieu, Mademoiselle, *' replied the little 
man, not all loth to be rid of his troublesome 
pupil. A Frenchman hates nothing worse than 
to be laughed at, and Mons. Fouch^, who could 
not always comprehend Miss Effie's lively 
saUies, had a horrid suspicion (not altogether 
unfounded), that he was the cause of her 
merriment. 

Having thus given Mons. Fouche his conge, 
Fiffie devoted herself to winning Miss Prince's 
consent to the coveted half-holiday, and 
although that lady felt bound to make a stand 
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against the oft-repeated interruption of their 
studies, she had eventually to give way. In 
fact, in her father's absence, Effie's will was 
law, and even with him, this self-willed young 
lady sometimes ventured to cross swords, 
without much success — it must be allowed, for 
Sir John prided himself on his firmness, which 
other people termed obstinacy. 

Under a firm, yet skilful hand, Effie's ardent 
and affectionate nature might have been 
moulded into a form of exceptional beauty and 
grace. Unfortunately for her, — her father, 
inflated with an overweening sense of his own 
importance, and her mother fond but weak, 
and given up to peevish repinings, had neither 
time nor inclination to watch over the moral 
training of their child, but were content to 
leave her to the care of governesses and 
professors, whose only aim was to reproduce a 
fashionable model of the conventional doll of 
the world's China Shop. 

A greater contrast to Effie than was 
presented by her particular friend, Lucy 
Irvine, it would have been hard to find, in 
appearance as in character. Lucy had soft 
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brown eyes and dark hair, and a general 
expression of shy retiringness which made her 
look younger than her years. She was tall 
beyond the average, and having somewhat 
outgrown her strength, lacked that grace and 
dignity of carriage which alone makes height 
a feminine attraction. Still, there was about 
her, an air of gentleness and refinement, which 
more than compensated for the deficiency of 
external charms. Books, were her passion, 
reading, her chief delight ; and it was only 
under protest that she consented to be 
periodically ' unearthed,' as Effie termed it, 
and torn from her beloved authors, in order to 
accompany her younger, and more volatile 
companion, on her walking and driving expedi- 
tions. 

In this very dis-similarity, lay, to some ex- 
tent, the key to their intimacy. Effie enjoyed 
alternately teasing and petting her gentle over- 
grown friend, and Lucy, for her part, took a 
quiet delight in the company of the imperious 
golden-haired fairy, whose quaint sayings and 
lively doings kept her in a constant state of 
amused wonderment. 
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It cannot be denied, that one of the charms 
of this newly-formed friendship, took its rise, 
as far as Effie was concerned, in a spirit of 
contrariety. Sir John, with whom lay the gift 
of the Uving at Stoneheaton, had presented it 
to Mr. Irvine — an old college chum, of good 
family, but of small private means — in the 
belief that he was thereby securing a humble 
servitor, and grateful ally, one who would carry 
out his behests in all matters spiritual and 
otherwise, with a blind and unquestioning 
obedience. He regarded himself in relation to 
his own parish, much as the eighth Henry did 
the Reformed Church, and was extremely dis- 
gusted to find a second Cranmer in the new 
Rector. Though not unmindful of favours con- 
ferred by his patron, Mr. Irvine held far too 
high an opinion of the duties and responsibih- 
ties of his cloth, to brook the interference of 
any layman in matters appertaining to his 
sacred office. Consequently a coolness had 
arisen between the Park and the Rectory, and 
although not openly hostile, the self-willed 
baronet showed his displeasure by excluding 
the Rector and his wife from the list of those 
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who were bidden at stated periods to feast at 
his board— (a form of ostracism which did not 
weigh heavily on the intended victims), and 
by forbidding his wife to call upon Mrs. Irvine 
or to encourage any intimacy between the 
young people. This injunction was quite 
sufficient to cause Miss Effie, who was a great 
favourite at the Eectory, to espouse their cause, 
with all the warmth of her impetuous nature, 
and Lucy, from being a mere acquaintance, was 
elected to the post of bosom friend. 

Fortunately for her, and for Lady Stanfield, 
who occupied the unenviable position of a 
weak will between two strong ones. Sir John 
was not aware to what an extent his authority 
was being defied; perhaps too, he was anxious 
not to precipitate a conflict with the only 
power in his own family, that ventured to 
assert itself beside his own. 

Thus it happened, that Effie's visits to the 
Eectory, far from being discontinued since the 
Irvines had fallen into her father's bad graces, 
had become matters of almost daily occurrence, 
to the no small delight of the Rector's wife. 
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who was not at all disposed to submit meekly 
to the slight put upon her husband. 

For the rest, — Mrs. Irvine was a kind, busy, 
and charitable little woman, adoring her hus- 
band, whom she regarded as a superior being, 
and loving her two children, Lucy and Henry, 
with all a mother's fondness. Perhaps a little 
too much given to gush, and to deal — (in con- 
versation at least) — in metaphorical superla- 
tives, still she managed her little household 
with housewifely skill, and had exercised a 
judicious car-e not only in the training of het 
own children, but in that of her nieoe — Kose 
Melville. 

Eegarding, as she did, the latter, in th-e light 
of a second daughter, it w.as with feelings of 
unassumed delight that she learnt from Rose's 
own lipa, the happy termination of what might 
have proved a very disastrous adventure. 

" What a sly little puss it is," she said, car- 
essing her niece's blushing cheek, "to keep us 
all in the dark as to her intentions, and then 
suddenly to pop out upon us, as a dignified 
fiancee. Such good taste in her choice too ! 
From what I have seen of Mr. Herbert Ash- 
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wood, he is the very man I would have chosen 
for my darling Eosie." 

** I'm glad you like him, auntie dear. I 
think he is a nice fellow, and with proper 
training will make a good husband," replied 
Kose, purposely affecting a calm and business- 
like tone. 

" you prosaic, un-romantic, cold-blooded 
creature ! " retorted her aunt, flinging up her 
hands in mock astonishment. "You talk about 
your lover, as you would of a new bonnet ! 
When /was engaged, I nearly had a fever from 
joy and excitement, and as to talking calmly 
about my future husband — Oh I I should have 
died first ! — But you don't mean it, you puss ! 
I can see you have been laughing at me. — You 
know you are d5dng to have a good cry on my 
shoulder — but first I must go and tell Henry 
and Lucy ! " — 

So the excitable little woman rushed off in 
search of her husband and daughter, and 
Rose's * cry,' (did she intend to have one) had 
to be postponed to another occasion. 



CHAPTEK VL 

rpHE novelist feels himself, during the first 
-*" few chapters, very much in the position 
of an anxious host, who has to entertain a 
number of guests, strangers to each other. 
Although he may ultimately leave them to 
speak for themselves, a formal introduction 
is a matter of unpleasant necessity to begin 
with. 

And the author's difficulty is aggravated by 
the fact that, to make his plot clear, he must 
perforce occasionally enter into antecedents 
and details of character, not generally required 
in society. 

Let this be our apology for devoting a few 
pages to the early life of Ralph Ashwood, in 
the light of which, his later actions may be 
more readily comprehended. 

His father, a younger son of good family, 
had led an idle and purposeless life, existing 
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upon a small annuity and his expectations, 
which consisted of the chance of his brother 
dying first, or without issue. But when his 
senior not only lived, but married, and became 
the father of a strong and healthy boy, his 
hopes faded away one by one, his disposition 
soured, and few would have recognised in the 
dull and morose man, always * out at elbows ' 
and in debt, their former joyous boon-com- 
panion. 

He taught his own son, who was Herbert's 
senior by four or five years, to regard his 
uncle and cousin as his natural enemies, and 
obstinately refused to hold any sort of com- 
munication with them. 

On his death, which occurred when Ealph 
was a lad of eighteen, his widow thankfuU}^ 
accepted Mr. Ash wood's generous proposal to 
find a tutor to read with her boy, and then to 
pay the expenses involved by a University 
education. 

Kalph was, at this time, a tall and well- 
grown lad of dark and almost swarthy com- 
plexion. His features were regular, and, but 
for an habitual air of cynical discontent, and 
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the somewhat crafty and cruel expression of 
his steel-gray eyes, he would have been con- 
sidered handsome. Gifted with ready wit 
and a keen intelligence, he could be very 
fascinating when he saw fit to exert himself to 
please. His voice was soft, yet telling, and 
there was an indication of suppressed power in 
all his actions, which rarely failed to influence 
those with whom he came into immediate 
contact. 

The flattering reports which Mr. Ashwood 
received of him from time to time from his 
professors, determined that gentleman to 
cultivate more cordial relations than had 
hitherto subsisted between himself and his 
nephew. 

Although never demonstrative, Ralph man- 
aged to impress his uncle with the belief that 
the old soreness, the only inheritance left him 
by his father, had quite died out, and was re- 
placed by warm feelings of gratitude and 
affection. This indeed might, and probably 
would have been the case, but for his mother's 
injudicious conduct. This lady, who was in 
mind as in appearance rather * washed out ' 
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and toneless, had, nevertheless, conceived a 
fixed idea that all their poverty and misery 
had resulted (as they doubtless had to some 
extent) from her husband's infatuated hatred 
of his elder brother, and that their sole chance of 
ever again enjoying the luxuries and comforts 
for which she pined, lay in reinstating her son 
in his uncle's good graces. 

Great therefore was her delight on receiving 
an invitation to spend a few weeks at Ashwood 
Court in company with Ealph. She immedi- 
ately accepted, in an epistle full of superlatives, 
and of which about every third word was 
underlined (to mark yet more strongly her 
sense of gratitude), and set to work with the 
aid of a dressmaker to re-model and re-con- 
struct her somewhat scanty and old-fashioned 
wardrobe. 

When Ealph arrived from Cambridge at his 
mother's residence in Clapham, he fouud her 
in a flutter of excitement, the room filled with 
boxes and trunks, which she packed and un- 
packed half-a-dozen times a day, and every 
available seat strewn with dresses, which she 

never tired of trying on, and displaying to 

7 
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the daughters of the good woman with whom 
she lodged. 

Now, the idea of being under an obligation 
to anyone, was intensely distasteful to Ealph ; 
and his proud spirit revolted at the almost 
fulsome flattery which his mother lavished 
before-hand on their wealthy relatives. 

However, he had seen enough of the world, 
to know that pride is a luxury poor people 
cannot often indulge in, and dreading moreover 
a scene with his mother if he baulked her pet 
scheme, he bowed to necessity, and made his 
entree at his uncle's house with the best grace 
he could muster. Still, he never forgot the 
bitterness of the pill, and registered a solemn 
vow to repay his relatives for the humiliation 
which his mother's ecstatic gratitude made 
him feel yet more keenly. 

Their visit passed off pleasantly enough on 
the whole. Over-joyed at being once again in 
^ good society,' or in other words, in a mansion 
where ease and comfort reigned supreme, his 
mother gushed and simpered to her heart's 
content, and was never tired of thanking her 
'dear' Mr. and her 'dearest' Mrs. Ash- 
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wood, for their kindness in remembering ' a 
poor foriom widow and her fatherless son,' as 
she elected to designate herself and Kalph. 
There were times — ^principally after dinner, 
when her tongue had been loosed by the good 
cheer, and she launched into detailed accounts 
of her misery and pinching at home with a 
proud humility — that Kalph almost wished he 
had been ' motherless ' as well as * fatherless '. 
But he knew her too well, to attempt to check 
her when she was once 'wound up,' so he 
writhed in silence, and took his punishment 
like a Spartan. 

This behaviour was not thrown away upon 
young Herbert, who, although still a boy, 
could sympathise with his cousin's anguish, 
and it led him to make advances towards in- 
timacy and friendship, and to persevere in 
them although they were at first anything 
but warmly received. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ashwood too, were pleased at 
their nephew's self-control, and apparent re- 
signation under circumstances unusually trying 
to a high-spirited young man, and resolved 
that, on his next visit, he should be asked alone, 
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and thus be spared the mortification of having 
all their petty private affairs and miseries 
exposed in public, and worst of all in the 
presence of the servants, who could often 
hardly restrain a broad grin, at the widow's 
comically pathetic narrations of encounters 
with charwomen, and green-grocers, and all the 
manifold adventures and misadventures atten- 
dant upon life in lodgings. 

Fate, however ordained that the poor woman 
was to be spared the cruel knowledge, that her 
humility and tact, which she firmly believed, 
and repeatedly informed Kalph, had been the 
means of re-opening and cementing friendly 
relations between the two families — had been 
lavished in vain. For on her return home, 
whether it was that she had been living too 
well at Ashwood Court, or that coming back to 
the monotony of life at Clapham, after a 
glimpse of 'better things,' tended to deaden 
the feeble spark, which held her worn-out 
frame in existence, certain it is, that one or 
other of these causes — ^with the ruin of one of 
her best dresses in a heavy shower, and a 
violent cold super-added, led to the total 
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extinction of her feebly flickering flame of 
life. 

It cannot be said that Ealph felt her death 
much of a loss. Indeed in many respects he 
regarded it as a happy release. Their natures 
were so utterly dissimilar, that he had never 
brought himself to feel more than a sort of 
contemptuous pity for the over-fond, and weak- 
minded woman to whom he owed his life. 
More particularly, since his father's death, he 
had felt that she could only act as a clog to 
all his efforts to raise himself in the scale of 
worldly advancement, and with him, ambition 
was the ruling passion. The affections he re- 
garded as useless encumbrances, to be repressed 
and kept under control by a man of the world, 
and only brought into play at the dictates of 
interest. 

Accordingly, after his mother's funeral, on 
which he spared no expense, for, whilst avowedly 
despising *Mrs. Grundy' — he took care not to 
break any of her outward formularies, — he 
returned to Cambridge, with a feeling that life 
was now opening before him, and a determina- 
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tion to extract a maximum of enjoyment from 
it, with a minimum of trouble. 

It was here, that he met Alfred Melville 
(who had lately come to the same College as 
himself), and caused some astonishment to his 
former associates, by contracting a wann 
intimacy with the self-willed young scape- 
grace, whose chief occupation and delight was 
in spending the money his father so lavishly 
supplied — and a great deal more besides. 
Before long, Kalph had obtained an unbounded 
influence over the weaker wiU of his new 
friend, and it was whispered amongst his less 
charitably-minded companions, that he man- 
aged to turn this friendship to good account 
Be that as it may, nobody ever dared formu- 
late anything definite against him, and being 
gifted with great perseverance and power of 
application, he never allowed his night's dis- 
sipations to interfere with hard work during 
the day ; consequently, when he went up for his 
degree, he passed with very fair honours, and 
left College with the reputation of a man, for 
whom great things were in store, — ^if he chose 
to exert himself. 
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As a result of mature deliberation, he had 
selected the Bar, as offering most openings 
and advantages for a man of his bent and 
position, and as his uncle fully concurred in 
this choice, after eating the regulation number 
of dinners, and passing through the usual 
formalities he was duly * called,' and became 
a member of the honourable and learned body 
whose head-quarters are in Lincoln's Inn, 

Thus far all was well, but to be ' called to 
the Bar' is one thing — to get briefs — quite 
another, as many a young barrister has found 
to his cost — both moral and pecuniary. 

With Mr. Ash wood's assistance, Ealph started 
a modest set of chambers, with an old college 
chum, and set himself down patiently to wait 
for the chance of displaying the powers of 
which he felt himself possessed. 

But alas ! in the law, as in most other 
things in this world of ours — * Kissing goes 
by favour,' and having little or no interest 
with the legal magnates — a long period of 
weary hopeless waiting was in store for him. 

He managed to beguile the time at first by 
study, and by constant attendance at the 
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different Law Courts and on Circuit, where — if 
he did nothing else — he made the acquaint- 
ance of a large number of choice spirits — 
briefless barristers — substanceless shadows — 
like himself. Then as he grew weary of wait- 
ing for employment which never came, he 
sought relief from the dull monotony of his 
existence, by plunging headlong into the 
vortex of gaiety and dissipation which his 
position and supposed expectations opened to 
him but too readily. 

A short term of this, drove him to the con- 
clusion that the moderate allowance made 
him by his uncle (which, with the miserable 
pittance he inherited at his mother's death, 
was his only means of support) — did not 
suffice for the present needs of his new style 
of life, as a 'man about town'. Knowing 
as he did, that in the rushing current into 
which he had cast himself, it is a case of 
' sink or swim,' and that he who once* lets his 
head get under water, is sure to be pushed yet 
further down, by the struggling crowd which 
throngs this 'stream of (fast) life,' he deter- 
mined to be the ' pusher ' and not the 
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* pushed/ — in other words, to put his know- 
ledge of the world and the skill in games of 
chance, which he had acquired at college, to 
some practical use. Accordingly he managed 
to get introduced into one or two of the clubs 
and other resorts where high-play prevailed, 
and whilst carefully guarding the appearances, 
succeeded in making a nice little income out 
of the ' green baize '. 

So successfully did Ealph play his cards — 
in more senses than one, — that his uncle was 
all this time under the impression that he was 
steadily pursuing his legal career, and being 
as he was, endued with the greatest confidence 
in his nephew's powers, constantly held him 
up as a model to his own son Herbert, who 
was then at Oxford and not given to over- 
much study. 

During his sojourn in town, Ralph had 
quite lost sight of his old friend Alfred Mel- 
ville and was surprised when dining solitarily 
at his club one evening, at being hailed by 
that young * hopeful,' with a — "Why, Ash wood, 
niy boy — who would have dreamt of seeing you 
here ! " followed by a hearty shake of the hand. 
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" I think I might return the question/^ said 
Ralph. Then after being duly presented to 
Alfred's friend — a Mr. Hopwood, with whom 
he was already slightly acquainted — ^he con- 
tinued : " Are you going to dine ? Here are 
two vacant places. Just take a glass of this 
dry sherry to moisten your lips and refresh 
your memory, and then let us have an account 
of your doings, during all these months, or 
years, since we met." 

" Quite the judicial style. Hasn't he, Hop- 
wood ? " laughed Alfred, as he tossed off a glass 
of the proffered Manzanilla, and filled himself 
another. " Well, I can sum up my existence 
during the past two years, in two words : Fve 
been buried alive I " 

" Indeed ! and why wasn't I invited to the 
funeral ? " 

" I didn't think that was much in your line. 
The fact is, the governor suddenly came to the 
conclusion, that I had been going it a leetle too 
fast, and as luck would have it, just when I 
was leaving college, and my little bits of paper 
were raining in pretty thick — some cussed 
speculation, in which the old boy was deeply 
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interested, came to grief, and so he had to pull 
in his horns for a bit, and insisted on my doing 
the same ! " 

" And so, like the prodigal in the parable — 
you returned to the family mansion, and were 
welcomed with purple and fine linen ! Happy 
youth to have such an ark in which to weather 
the storm ! " 

" Happy indeed ! I can tell you I found the 
' Ark,' as you call it, devilish slow I If it 
hadn't been for the hunting and shooting, and 
an occasional race-meeting, I should have gone 
melancholy mad. Picture to yourself, two 
whole years in a country village, a hundred 
miles from anyivhere, with nobody in the house 
but your rather lachrymose pater and *fine- 
ladyish ' sister, and not a soul in the neigh- 
bourhood to take a hand at ecartd, let alone 
' nap ' or ' loo '." 

"Come Melville," interrupted Hopwood; 
" you're piling up the agony rather too strong. 
Havn't / been down to see you sometimes ? 
And I can tell you, that heaps of us hard- 
worked city men, would envy you your joUy 
old-fashioned country house, beautiful grounds. 
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capital shooting, and lots of good horses to 
ride, and nothing on earth to do but to amuse 
yourself. To say nothing of having one of 
the prettiest and most charming girls I have 
ever met — ^for a sister ! " 

" You shut up, Hop wood. You don't know 
what you are talking about ! Why man I 
tell you, the hardest work a fellow can be put 
to, is to have nothing to do but to amuse 
himself — unless he has lots of the ' needful ' ! " 

"You're right there, Alfred," said Ralph. 
" But I should think, from what Mr. Hop wood 
says, your's must be a charming place. At 
Stoneheaton, isn't it ? I seem to remember 
the name." 

" Yes, Stoneheaton Manor, and a fine dead- 
alive sort of hole it is too ! If you like the 
description so much, you had better come down 
for a day or two, when I return. Hop wood is 
going to take compassion on me, and we might 
all go down together, and have some fun. 
Only fancy — three ' nap ' again — that will be 
glorious! You'll come, old fellow, won't you?" 

" Well, my business engagements not being 
very extensive just now, I think I may afford 
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myself a holiday. Particularly as I have been 
very hard at work, doing nothing, during the 
last eighteen months," replied Kalph, with a 
bitter smile. "Who knows, perhaps, 'absence 
will make the legal heart grow fonder,' and 
when I return, I shall find myself ' retained ' 
in numberless important cases ? " 

" I pity the cases ! " laughed Alfred. " No 
disrespect, old man, to your legal acumen ! 
But when I once get you down there, I shall 
retain you en ^permanence — to plead my cause 
with the governor." 

"The legal heart," chimed in Hopwood, 
"is a legal fiction — a thing of parchment — 
makes a good deal of noise, but is empty inside 
like a drum ! " 

"And like my glass!" said Alfred, holding 
out his hand for the champagne bottle, which 
Hopwood was pensively grasping, as he strove 
to make his point. 

Thus it was settled before they parted that 
night — or rather the next morning — for Alfred, 
like a schoolboy out on the 'spree', was not 
inclined to let slip the opportunity of a quiet 
'gamble'. 
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The following week saw Ralph established 
as a guest at Stoneheaton Manor House, 
where he made a very favourable * first 
impression/ both on Mr. Melville and his 
daughter. His quiet and self-contained de- 
meanour, and aristocratic appearance, con- 
trasting favourably with Hopwood's laboured 
attempts at * swellishness,' and Alfred's boister- 
ous mirth. 

He himself was much struck by Rose, and 
felt that Hopwood had in no wise exaggerated 
her praises. He had expected a hoydenish 
ruddy-cheeked country maiden, with just 
enough of boarding-school veneer to make her 
stiff and awkward. Instead of this, he found 
a lovely girl, with all the charms of budding 
womanhood ; graceful and self-possessed, yet 
genuinely cordial, and playing the part of 
hostess to perfection. Rose Melville was 
content to be natural — and therein lay the 
great charm of her character. A charm 
without which no beauty can be perfect — and 
yet one, which so many would-be ^ belles,' 
neglect or cast aside. 

During his sojourn in town, Ralph had come 
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into contact with plenty of pretty girls, and 
had (or might have) enjoyed numberless 
flirtations with some of the Queens of Fashion. 
His name and expensive mode of life, led 
people to suppose that he was possessed of a 
considerable fortune — a supposition he was 
careful not to contradict, knowing as he did, 
that the world values you for what you have, 
rather than for what you are. 

This, combined with his agreeable manners, 
and a certain notoriety which he had acquired 
as a wit, and a man of fashion, had led to his 
being sought after, and made much of, by the 
class of ladies, who are never happy, unless 
they have a whole string of * Lions' and 
admirers, dangling in their train. 

But Ealph was not of a susceptible nature, 
and did not care for figuring as an assistant at 
any of these feminine triumphs. He was too 
proud to be satisfied with the position of one, 
amongst the crowd of votaries, who, sheep-like, 
throng the altars of these fashionable goddesses, 
and flattered himself that he could see clearly 
through the motives which prompted their 
attacks. Besides, he was too selfish to sacrifice 
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willingly his personal comforts to the caprices 
of any woman, however beautiful or charming 
she might be. 

Thus, Kose Melville, differing entirely from 
any woman he had hitherto met, exercised an 
unconscious influence over his cynical and 
worldly-wise nature, an influence all the more 
potent that it was unconscious. 

After this first visit, which was prolonged far 
beyond his original intentions, he found oppor- 
tunities for keeping up his renewed acquaint- 
anceship with Alfred, who was only too glad 
of an excuse for running up to town now and 
then, on the plea of spending a few days in his 
society. And this, as a matter of course, led 
to Ralph's returning to Stoneheaton, where he 
was ever a welcome guest. 

As to the real reasons which made these 
visits to the Old Manor House the brightest 
spots in his life, Ralph remained in a state of 
wilful self-delusion. He knew in his heart 
that it was not the delights of a country life, 
nor the charm of Alfred's society, that led him 
to desert his favourite haunts in town in the 
height of the season, on, or often without, the 
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slightest pretext, or that made him count the 
days before, and appear to lose all reckoning 
of time during his stay there. And yet he 
would not acknowledge to himself, and still 
less to her, that it was Rose, and Rose alone, 
whom he went to see. 

Most prudent fathers or worldly-wise young 
ladies, would have asked themselves, even if 
they did not him, to what this intimacy was 
tending. But Mr. Melville possessed as little 
prudence, as his daughter did worldly wisdom, 
and they met the young man's advances with 
a frank loyalty, and freedom from arriere 
pensSe, which helped to confirm him in his 
self-delusion, while it rivetted more firmly 
the chains which bound him. 

Matters were at this pass, when Herbert's 
father died suddenly, and Ralph, who was one 
of the executors, was called down to Ashwood 
Court to be present at the funeral and the 
reading of the will. As he had anticipated, 
his efforts to gain his uncle's favour had not 
been made in vain. He was down in the will 
for a considerable sum, sufficient to insure him 
a moderate income, and, what was to him of 

8 
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more importance, the reversion of all the 
estates and property in case of Herbert's death 
without issue. 

His cousin, who besides being much 'cut 
up ' at the loss of his father, hated all matters 
appertaining to business, was only too glad to 
avail himself of Ralph's offers of service, and 
so, with the concurrence of his aunt and others 
concerned, he undertook, temporarily, the sole 
management of the estate, and the fulfilment 
of his uncle's behests. 

The opportunity for which he had longed 
had arrived at last. Irrespective of landed 
property, Mr. Ash wood left a large personalty 
invested in various concerns, so that there was 
plenty of scope for the display of the talent in 
financial matters, on which he prided himself 

He threw himself into the affair heart and 
soul, and so skilfully did he perform the arduous 
duties he had undertaken, that when all the 
provisions of the will had been duly carried 
out, Herbert begged him, as a special favour, 
to continue the management of the property 
for him. 

This proposition met with Ralph's joyful 
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assent, although he demurred at first to ac- 
cepting the liberal allowance, which his cousin 
insisted in pressing upon him, as a recompense 
for his trouble. 

And so, for a while, peace and amity reigned 
betw-een the two branches of the Ashwood 
family, and the old feud appeared to have died 
out completely, 

Ealph's new duties engrossed so much of his 
time, that his visits to Stoneheaton became of 
rarer occurrence, and his growing passion for its 
fair mistress, if not checked, gave place for the 
nonce to the more pressing claims of the money 
market, and to XhB rises and falls in stocks and 
shares. 

Alfred, who felt himself aggrieved at what 
he styled this base desertion, was constantly 
coming up to town on the pretext of enticing 
Ralph away for a few days in the country, but 
in reality with the view of seeking a com- 
panion, without whom he felt life at Stone- 
heaton unbearably dull 

On one of these occasions he made the ac- 
quaintance of Herbert, who since his father's 
death, had taken rooms in town. Finding in 
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him a congenial spirit, and a man of leisure, he 
persuaded him to run down to Stoneheaton in 
place of Ralph who declared that he could not 
leave London just then. 

As was to be foreseen, the hearty welcome 
which always met Ralph, was readily accorded 
to his young relative. The more so, that his 
father and Mr. Melville had been friends in 
their younger days, and that Herbert whose 
good looks equalled those of his cousin, was 
gifted with a more genial and lovable dis- 
position. 

In a short time he had quite usurped Ralph's 
place in the affectionate regard of the inmates 
of the Manor House, and more particularly 
in those of its fair mistress ; although perhaps 
it is hardly true to say that of the latter, since 
any interest she may have felt in Ralph, never 
exceeded the bounds of friendship, whilst the 
sensations excited in her heart after a short 
acquaintance with the new-comer, partook of 
something warmer. 

And Herbert? Well, he naturally felt the 
sweet influence which had exercised such a 
potent charm over his less impressionable 
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cousin, to a yet greater degree. He went there 
heart-whole, and being thrown constantly into 
the society of a charming girl, whose tastes 
and disposition were congenial with his own, 
he did what most other men would have done 
under the same circumstances — ^fell desperately 
in love. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A S may readily be imagined, Mr. Melville 
had been no less moved, than was his 
sister, on hearing af the imminent peril from 
which his children had so narrowly escaped. 
His nerves were by no means strong, and it 
was fortunate for him, that the first intima- 
tion had been conveyed to him in laughing 
tones, by Rose herself, on her safe return 
under the protection of Herbert Ashwood. 
Nor did it tend to allay his excited suscepti- 
bilities when, after a meal passed in alternate 
outbursts of forced merriment, and moments of 
embarrassed silence, during which he surprised 
the interchange of looks full of meaning, and 
telegraphic signals between the young people, 
Rose, bending lovingly over him, whispered in 
his ear : " Now the cloth is cleared, papa, I 
will leave you two gentlemen to your wine." 
'* But why run away, my darling ? " said he, 
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Tainly trying to catch a glimpse of his daugh- 
ter's face, which she kept nestled close to his 
own. "We wont make a stranger of Mr. 
Ash wood, and Fm sure he will not want to get 
rid of you.'* 

" Perhaps he will, papa," said Rose with an 
arch look at Herbert, who sat toying with his 
spoon and fork, with the abstracted air of a 
man who has something on his mind. Then, 
putting her lips once more close to her father's 
ear : " Perhaps he has something to say to you 
— something to ask you. You won't say no — 
will you, papa, dear — for my sake ? " 

Then a sudden warm kiss on the soft place in 
his neck, reserved for moments of special 
coaxing, the flutter of a white dress passing 
through the open window into the garden, and 
he was alone with the young man, Alfred not 
having yet returned from Belmere. 

Mr. Melville must have been more than 
malely dense, proverbially blind as are fathers, 
in what concerns the affaires du cceur of their 
offspring, had he not surmised from these pre- 
monitory symptoms, what was to follow. 
Accordingly, although in a state, of nervous 
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trepidation almost equal to that of Herbert 
himself, he was not altogether unprepared for 
his request, preferred in tones of deep feeling, 
but with a manly straightforwardness which 
would have won the heart of an even less 
predisposed father. 

He felt bound to confess, that, had the 
selection of a sod -in-law lain in his own hands, 
he could not have chosen better. 

Such being his sentiments, his consent to 
their engagement was no sooner asked, than 
joyfully accorded, with a warm " God bless 
you, my dear boy, make her as good a husband 
as she deserves, and you will fulfil all I can ask 
or wish". 

Then, checking the impatient young man, 
who, like an ardent lover, longed to convey 
his assent to the fair girl waiting for him in 
the grounds, he felt bound to inform him 
that, owing to various unfortunate speculations, 
and (he confessed it with shame) to Alfred's 
extravagance, his affairs were in a rather 
involved condition, and he feared that he would 
not be able to do as much for Rose as he would 
have wished. 
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" My dear sir, have you no heart, no pity ? 
discoursing me on money matters, when 1 am 
craving for love!" cried Herbert playfully, dis- 
engaging himself from the old gentleman's 
grasp. Then, more seriously: "Believe me, it 
is your daughter, and your daughter only, that I 
desire. Had she not a penny of her own in 
the world, it would not affect my sentiments 
towards her. What I have is amply sufficient 
for both of us, and for you too ; but we will 
discuss these business details at some other 
time. With your permission, I will find Rose, 
and tell her the good news." So saying, he 
shook his future father-in-law warmly by the 
hand, and disappeared through the same win- 
dow which had served Rose for an exit. 

"After all. Love is not so blind as they would 
make him out!" ejaculated Mr. Melville with a 
merry chuckle, as, a few seconds later, sounds 
of footsteps were heard on the gravel path, and 
a dim vision of a tall dark figure, closely inter- 
laced with a shorter one clad in white, flitted 
past the windows and disappeared into darkness. 

Naturally delighted at the prospect of his 
daughter's happiness and his own release from 
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monetary embarrassments, Mr. Mel\alle felt at 
peace with all mankind, and with himself in 
particular. Although the twihght in which 
they had finished their meal, had deepened 
into darkness, he would not disturb the drowsy 
tranquillity of the hour, by ringing for lights, 
but removed to his easy chair, and composed 
himself for a quiet 'forty minutes'. Perfect 
happiness however, is not for this world, and 
the good gentleman had scarcely closed his 
eyes, and dosed over the misty borderland 
which separates dreams from realities, when 
the sound of horses' hoofs in quick trot 
mingled with his fantasies, and Alfred's voice 
in tones of angry expostulation in the hall, 
completely dispelled his peaceful imaginings. 

"Confound it all! Are they all dead or 
asleep in the house ? Here James, why the 
deuce don't you light the lamps at a reason- 
able hour, — leaving all the house in pitch 
darkness ? " 

"Please, Sir, they — leastways master — 
haven't come out of the dining-room yet, nor 
haven't rung for the lights," replied James, who 
had opened the door to his young master. 
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" Well, bring up the lamps at once, and let 
me have something to eat. I couldn't get a 
proper dinner at that beastly inn," said Alfred, 
as he turned his steps towards the dining- 
room door, and broke in upon his father's 
slumbers with a : " Hullo, Governor, — are you 
in here ? " 

" Yes, my boy — come in," replied his father 
with a praiseworthy effort to arouse his dormant 
faculties. 

" What in the world has come to Eose and 
Herbert, and what are you doing here in the 
darkness all alone ? " 

" To answer the last question first, — I was 
trying to sleep ; and for the others, — you 
must ask Cupid, — although I rather think 
they are studying the transit of Venus in the 
garden," said Mr. Melville in a feebly jocose 
tone. 

"I wish they'd been studpng my con- 
venience in the dining-room, by having some 
supper ready for me," grumbled Alfred. 
" That's the least they could do, after saving 
them from becoming food for fishes. I say, 
Governor — you don't seem to think much of 
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my having been nearly drowned — you haven't 
even asked me how I am after my ducking." 

" Gently, my dear boy — ^gently; I was com- 
ing to that. But you ask so many questions 
and tell me so many things at once, that you 
confuse me. — Then, I must tell you an event 
has happened here, that has rather put other 
matters out of my head — You must know " 

Further confidences were temporarily in- 
terrupted by the entry of James with the 
lamps, and the sudden influx of light caused 
Mr. Melville to wince and blink in a most 
owl-like manner, to Alfred's intense amuse- 
ment. 

" H'm ! I think I can see the event that 
has happened to put other matters out of your 
head— and itself in, I expect! Why Gover- 
nor—you've drunk a whole bottle of port!" 
laughed Alfred — who was anything rather 
than respectful, or even delicate, with his 
long-suffering father, — looking at the empty 
decanter, and shaking his head with an air of 
mock reproof, 

" So I have my boy, — so I have. We must 
put it down to the darkness, which prevented 
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me from seeing how much I took," retorted 
the other, good-humouredly. " But now that 
James has gone, I must tell you the news. 
Your sister is engaged ! What do you say to 
that ? " 

Before Alfred could formularise his opinion, 
the subjects of their conversation appeared at 
the open window, so that he was forced to 
reserve his dictum for a future occasion. 

Happiness they say is infectious, and as all 
the rest of the party, being in a state of high- 
glee and good-humour, sat round the table and 
congratulated him warmly on his share in the 
day's exploits, whilst he was satisfying the 
pangs of hunger, Alfred soon got over his fit 
of the 'grumps,' and added more than his 
share — ^in so far as noise was concerned — to the 
general merriment. 

The next morning brought a telegram from 
Kalph, stating that he and Hopwood purposed 
coming down by the afternoon train, which 
would get them in, in time for dinner. This 
intelligence was hailed lustily by Alfred, who 
declared, that life alone in a house with * a 
couple of spoons' (as he inelegantly termed 
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the lovers), was unendurable. Any who have 
undergone a similar form of misery must 
allow the truth of his argument, although they 
may not approve of his crude form of express- 
ing it. There is something intensely depress- 
ing to a ' third party * in witnessing the 
' billing and cooing' of a newly-engaged couple. 
The almost exaggerated gallantry of the male- 
bird, — we beg his pardon, lover — the pretty 
coquettries of the fair ' inamorata,' the sense 
that he is utterly useless, and * de trop,' and 
the fear of dropping upon the happy lovers at 
some inopportune moment, combine to make 
the unhappy ' third' wish himself at Timbuctoo 
or any other far distant locality ; or else fill him 
with an insane desire * to go and do likewise,' 
irrespective of consequences. 

This opinion, of course, was not shared by 
Rose and Herbert, who would have asked for 
nothing better than a few days' tranquil enjoy- 
ment of the sentimental happiness, vulgarly 
termed, courtship. The former, too, was not 
without some apprehensions as to how the 
news of her engagement would be received by 
Ralph. Although he had never told her in so 
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many words that he regarded her in any other 
light than that of friendship, whilst her own 
conscience was perfectly clear of any act or 
word which he could have interpreted as show- 
ing any tenderer sentiments on her part, still, 
she could not but recall a certain intensity of 
gaze with which she had sometimes surprised 
his looks, fixed upon her; and also the warmth 
and softening of his tone and manner when he 
turned to address her, after conversing with 
any indiflFerent person. 

Kalph Ash wood had always been something 
of a mystery for her. That he was brilliant, 
clever, and fascinating, she fully admitted ; but 
there was, at times, a sphinx-like expression in 
his countenance which repelled her, betraying 
an under-current in his character, the force 
and depth of which she felt it would be hard 
to fathom. 

As for Herbert, the easy and - uneventful 
course of his existence had not tended to 
develop his powers of observation, — at any rate, 
with regard to the inmost motives ^nd hidden 
sentiments which actuated those with whom 
he caJne into contact. 
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Thus he had not noticed anything unusual 
in his cousin's attitude towards Eose, nor had 
it entered his mind to conceive that any rivalry 
could possibly exist between Ealph and him- 
self. To most of his whims and wishes, from 
his birth upwards, he had been accustomed to 
apply, unconsciously, Caesar's trite and superbly 
self-sufficient motto : so, in his wooing, ' he 
came,' and made the acquaintance of the most 
charming girl it had ever been his lot to 
meet ; ' he saw ' that he was desperately in 
love, and that she was not indisposed to favour 
his suit ; and that ' he conquered,' was the 
agreeable, but by no means unlooked-for se- 
quence. 

Jealousy could have no part in such a com- 
position. He loved, and believing himself to 
be loved in return, was perfectly happy. 

The morning passed pleasantly enough for 
the young couple, although Eose felt in duty 
bound to tear herself away from a delightful 
tete-k-tete, in order to run round to the Eectory 
and inform her aunt, Mrs. Irvine, of the impor- 
tant events which had occurred within the last 
twenty-four hours. During her absence, Her- 
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bert took the opportunity of writing to Ash- 
wood Court to fulfil the like duty towards his 
mother, and afterwards strolled round to the 
Eectory to fetch his fiancee back to luncheon. 
Of course he was pounced upon by Mrs. Irvine, 
and dragged into the library to receive the 
Sector's congratulations, to which she added a 
running commentary of good wishes and 
motherly advice, much to Herbert's discom- 
fort. 

" I say, old lady," he remarked jestingly to 
Eose, on their homeward way, " I didn't bar- 
gain for this sort of thing ! I have always 
had a wholesome dread of mothers-in-law, and 
congratulated myself that in your case I should 
be spared the terrible ordeal of the maternal 
confidences and warnings. But it seems that 
the mantle has descended upon your aunt, — 
and I am sold." 

" How dare you speak of my dear little aunt 
in that disrespectful manner, sir," replied Kose, 
with feigned indignation. " It is not too late 
yet, if you repent of your bargain." 

" My darling, nothing was further from my 
thoughts ! I love and respect Mrs. Irvine, for 

9 
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having had the good sense to be the aunt of 
such a niece, but I confess I was rather over- 
come by the volubility of her advice to 'young 
men about to marry '. However, fortunately, 
I am not going to marry her /" 

*' She is much too good for you, you mean!" 
rejoined Kose with a charming little pout. 

" How can you say such a thing when you 
have accepted me ?" he said, resisting a strong 
inclination to salute the rosy lips, which were 
exposed so temptingly near to his own. " Fll 
admit that your aunt is perfect, in her way — 
but she only shines with a reflected lustre." 

" Very pretty," she replied with a roguish 
smile, " and very neatly turned, but I cannot 
allow you to expend your whole stock of com- 
pliments in one day, so I shan't listen to any 
more. But besides, are you aware that we are 
dawdling most terribly, and poor dear papa 
win be waiting for his lunch V 

In order to vary the afternoon's entertain- 
ment Kose volunteered to take Herbert a drive 
in her pony carriage, an offer which he gladly 
accepted, as Alfred had to drive over to the 
neighbouring town in the dog-cart, to meet the 
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party from London, and Mr. Melville declared 
that he had plenty of work to see about in the 
garden. 

So agreeable did the lovers find their prome- 
nade, that they could not make up their minds 
•when to turn back, and eventually reached the 
Manor House, with barely sufficient time to 
dress for dinner. In fact, the second gong had 
sounded several minutes, when Kose, attired in 
a soft white dress, a compound of cashmere and 
lace, trimmed with pale blue (her favourite 
colour), tripped into the drawing room, wherQ 
the gentlemen were assembled. 

" Come Kosie, my darling," said her father. 
" We are only waiting the appearance of the 
presiding goddess, in order to commence the 
feast. And these gentlemen must be hui^gry 
after their journey." 

She murmured a few words of apology, shook 
hands hurriedly with Mr. Hopwood and Kalph, 
and taking Herbert's proffered arm, led the 
way at once into the dining room. 

Ab they crossed the haU, and took their 
appointed seats at the table, she asked herself, 
-rt-was it the effect of her imagination, or did the 
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elder Ashwood's eyes, as they met hers, daxt 
into them a look of bitter reproachfulness and 
dark meaning ? 

She longed to assure herself, yet felt an in- 
stinctive dread of meeting his glance. Her 
father and Alfred, began by twitting her on 
the duration of their drive, and the extreme 
interest of the conversation, which had made 
them lose all count of time. These playful 
sallies naturally brought the colour to her 
cheeks, and made her keep her looks fixed 
upon the table for the first few minutes. But 
when the buzz of conversation became general, 
and she ventured to steal a glance at the face 
of Ealph Ashwood, who was sitting opposite, 
it wore the expression of good-natured cynicism 
he usually assumed in society. She fancied 
indeed, that the lines on his forehead, which 
formed an incipient frown, and looked as if they 
could be contracted, at the shortest possible 
notice, into a most ominous scowl, were drawn 
a little more closely together than usual, and 
that his lips, which had a curious habit of 
curving downwards under his dark moustache 
when he smiled, curled with a more than 
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usually mocking gaiety, as he joined in the flow 
of mirth and repartee that went round the table. 
Still, as he avoided looking directly at her, 
and seemed bent, as usual, on leading the con- 
versation with all the pungency and vigour of 
a keen observer and a clever talker, on which 
his reputation in town as a useful man to fill 
up a vacant seat at a dinner party was founded, 
she came to the conclusion (must we confess 
it?), not without a sensation of feminine 
pique, that the sentiments she had attributed 
to him, had no other foundation than her own 
fancy, and that he accepted her engagement, as 
a matter of no personal interest. 

Notwithstanding this outward calmness, 
thoughts fierce and vindictive had filled the 
mind of Ealph Ash wood, when h^ first heard 
of the engagement of the girl on whom he had 
set all that he possessed of the warmer affec- 
tions. Not that he had any one but himself 
to blame. He had had a fair chance of declar- 
ing his passion before his rival had entered the 
lists ; but a feeling of uncertainty, a dread of 
frightening away the pretty bird he wanted to 
capture, and perhaps too, a sense of his own 
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unworthiness, had kept him silent. He had 
flattered himself that Kose was learning to love 
him, and had trusted to time and chance to do 
the rest. This indecision, which he felt perhaps 
for the first time, in any important concern, 
had proved fatal, and it was left to the poignant 
sting of jealousy, to awaken him to a full sense 
of the depth of his, now hopeless, passion. 

Having been thrown, whilst yet a mere boy, 
upon the world, and almost entirely depen- 
dent upon his own resources, continual contact 
with the worst side of human nature had not 
left in Ralph Ashwood either faith in, or re- 
spect for, a pure and disinterested affection, 
and he falsely attributed Eose's preference for 
his cousin, to the fact, that he was the more 
eligible parti. Then too, from his earliest 
days, Herbert had been held up to him as the 
one insurmountable barrier to his own advance- 
inent ; and although of late years, and in his 
better moments, he had striven to forget, even 
if he could not forgive, the supposed grievance, 
the flames of angry jealousy were still dormant 
within him, and only required an upheaval 
such as was caused by the present event, to 
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break through the thin crust of his better 
resolutions, and flood his mind with burning 
and dangerous passions. 

Necessity and Experience, those two most 
impressive lecturers in the world's day school, 
had taught him the power of self-control, and 
a strong will enabled him to repress all out- 
ward signs of emotion. Still, he was none the 
less inclined to accept defeat, without, at any 
rate, a struggle to overthrow his now hated 
rival. The first thing was of course to ascer- 
tain how far Kose's affections were engaged, 
and to what extent self-interest, and the 
prospect of being the future mistress of 
Ashwood Court, had entered and controlled 
her decision. 

No easy matter this,— for honour and pro- 
priety alike forbade such questions to a young 
girl, the fiancee of another, — even in the 
extremely improbable event of her condescend- 
ing to answer them. Kalph however did not 
despair. Honour and Propriety he regarded 
as the high sounding names and fine suits of 
clothes, which enable the professed swindler to 
carry on his operations unsuspected and with 
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impunity; — and for obtaining a response, he 
relied upon Kose's kindliness of heart, and 
upon the influence which he felt he possessed 
over her, although he was ignorant of it's 
character and extent. 

Accordingly he resolved to seek a private 
interview, and to try the effect of a sudden 
outburst of passion, which would appear 
irresistible and involuntary on his part, and 
thus serve at the same time as its own excuse, 
and as a means of throwing her off her guard. 
No woman, he argued, can hate a man for 
adoring her, even though she cannot return his 
affection ; and he had great faith in the effect, 
the powerful expression of a hopeless, and 
desperate love, such as his, would have, upon 
an impressionable girl like Kose, in contrast 
with the feeble and probably self-satisfied 
pleadings, which he attributed to his rival. 

His mind once made up, he felt that in a 
case like this, action should not long be delayed, 
and determined to avail himself of the first 
opportunity of speaking with Kose alone. 

As it happened, he had not long to wait, 
for that same evening, Alfred, intent on a little 
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gambling, lured the gentlemen into the billiard 
room, for a game of pool, after dinner. Since 
Kose accompanied the party as a spectator, 
Herbert was nothing loth to join in the game, 
at which he was an adept. But when the 
former retired into the drawing room, to see 
about the tea, Ealph, after remaining a short 
time in order not to arouse suspicions, gave up 
his cue, and, pleading a headache, left the 
room, with the avowed intention of taking a 
stroll in the cool evening air. 

Kose, seated in a lounge-chair near the tea- 
table, engaged in some fancy work, hearing 
footsteps outside the open window, concluded 
that Herbert had come to fetch her for a w^alk, 
and jumping up, ran to meet her lover with a 
joyous : " Is that you, Herbert ?" 

"No, Miss Melville, I am sorry to say I 
cannot lay claim to that name," replied Ealph 
Ashwood, flinging away his cigar and stepping 
into the room, ",I am truly grieved to dis- 
appoint you, — the more so that I fear I shall 
make but a poor substitute." 

** Are you not well, Mr. Ashwood ? " en- 
quired Rose, struck by the tone of his voice, 
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and the appearance of suppressed excitement, 
so unusual in this blas^ man of the world, — this 
cynic, from whom, as a rule, the utmost surprise 
could not obtain more than an extra curl of 
his lips, or shrug of the shoulders. 

" Well ? Oh, yes, perfectly, thanks. But 
why do you ask ? Of what possible interest 
can it be to you whether I am well or ill ? " he 
asked, with a bitter grating laugh. 

Kose glanced up in surprise, and, noticing 
how blood-shot and strange his eyes looked, 
began to fear that he had taken too much 
either at, or since, dinner. However, she 
answered bravely : "Of course it interests me to 
know whether my friends are well or not; and 
you too, Mr. Ash wood, surely ? for all your pro- 
fessed hatred of your race." 

He looked at her fixedly for some moments, 
ere he replied in a softer tone : " It is strange 
that you should be the only human being who 
has ever done me justice ! Yes, you, Miss 
Melville, for you have seen that I am not the 
cold heartless being that the world makes me 
out — and that I make myself out to the world — 
for the matter of that, and yet — that you 
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should inflict upon me the cruelest blow, 
that — buffeted as I have been all my life — 
has ever fallen upon me ! " 

"Mr. Ashwood, what do you mean?" cried 
Eose, with a dim fore-shadowing of what was 
coming, and yet fearing to interrupt, lest she 
should be mistaken after all. 

"You asked me what I mean. — ^Then I have 
your permission to speak the words that have 
burned themselves into my very heart and 
brain — ^into my life itself. Eose, 1 love you ! 
Nay, do not check me — It is too late now — I 
cannot, and will not unsay them — " 

" Mr, Ashwood !" exclaimed Eose, deadly 
pale, and turning to leave the room. " How 
can you — how dare you speak so — knowing as 
you do — " 

" How can I — How dare I ? Ask a drown- 
ing man why he clutches even at a straw ! — 
Oh Eose ! my love for you is so strong, so deep, 
so tender — that I feel— did you only know it, 
-—you must take pity on me." 

" This is un gentlemanly. — ^You forget that 
my word is plighted," said Eose, moved in spite 
of herself by the passionate sadness of his voice. 
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" Would that I could forget it — ^that I had 
died before I had learnt from your lips that 
you had promised yourself to another," he cried 
wildly. " But, Kose, he does not — he cannot 
love you — as I do. Ask yourself which of the 
two is better worth securing — the butterfly 
fancy of a spoilt child of fortune, who pro- 
bably regards you, rather than hvmseLf, as a 
gainer by the transaction, or the deep heartfelt 
admiration of a man who, until he knew you, 
knew love only as a name — as a thing to be 
mocked at. One who for your sake has filled 
his mind with high ambition, and swears to 
carve out for himself a career such as you will 
be proud to share. Nay — hear me out, since 
you have heard thus far. You may think me 
egotistical, but I feel, I know, that with you 
at my side to spur me on to worthy efibrts — I 
have that within me that will win you a 
position ten times higher, ten times nobler, 
than that of the wife of a mere country 
squire. Parliament is open to me, and once 
there — " 

"Mr. Ashwood, I cannot listen to you," 
cried Kose, trying to disengage her hand, 
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which he had clasped in the fervour of his 
declamation. 

" Perhaps I did wrong in not telling you all 
this before," he continued in a tone of exal- 
tation, and without heeding her interruption. 
"But I longed to conquer a position ere I 
asked you to share my lot. I have been 
slaving night and day, for months past, with 
this intent, and am on the eve of success. 
And now," he exclaimed with whispered tender- 
ness, and striving to meet her averted glance, 
" now you cannot be so cruel as to shatter all 
my hopes, to tumble down the edifice I had 
so carefully erected on your behalf I will 
not talk of a broken heart, — I leave that for 
your everyday lover, who can get his plastered 
up by the nearest pretty girl who takes his 
fancy, but all I say is, that on your decision 
rests my life or death ! Yes, and more than 
that, for I swear that if you reject me, you 
wiU murder me heart and soul, as surely as 
if you plunged a knife into my breast, and 
consigned my soul to perdition I " 

" Oh, this is too cruel!" cried Kose, bursting 
into tears. " You have no right to talk to me 
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like this. And I ask you again — if you have 
one spark of manly feeling left — to let me go." 

" Forgive me," he cried, releasing her hand. 
" I am beside myself. But you, Eose, are the 
cause of it. There is no need for you to go — 
I will leave the room at once. But first tell 
me, — and remember what hangs upon it, — ^may 
I hope ? " 

** Mr. Ash wood," said Rose, drying her eyes, 
and endeavouring to speak calmly — " I am 
deeply sorry for you, — but I can only repeat 
that I love your cousin." 

Just then, footsteps were heard in the hall, 
and turning on her a look full of mute despair, 
Ealph Ashwood bowed his head, and dashed 
out into the garden. 

With a painful efibrt. Rose managed to* 
recover the mastery of herself, and disguise 
the traces of her recent emotion, ere the door 
opened, and the gentlemen came streaming in, 
laughing and talking, from the billiard-room. 

Her duties at the tea-table served her as an 
excuse for not entering into conversation at 
once, and it was not until Herbert, who had 
kept hovering near her, and whom she skQ- 
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fully kept at bay, by sending him on various 
small errands, had handed the last cup, and 
sank into a chair at her side, that he remarked 
how pale she looked. 

A headache — ^that most convenient of pains, 
which does duty for any emotion we cannot 
conceal, and yet do not care to confess, from 
a heartache to a 'fit of the blues' — had to 
serve as an explanation to the anxious lover, 
and to the rest of the company, for Kose's 
expressed determination of retiring to her 
room. 

" By jove, I am sorry ! '* said Herbert, in 
wishing her good-night. "There must be 
headaches in the air to-night, for Kalph is in 
the same boat as yourself (to use a nautical 
expression, — ^for which I feel eminently quali- 
fied after our yesterday's experiences), and 
has gone out, 'courting the cool breezes' in 
the Park — at least that was his avowed 
intent ! " 

During the latter part of this speech, her 
lover's attention was distracted from Kose's 
face, by the entry of the footman with a 
message from Kalph, to the efiect that, not 
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feeling very well, he had gone straight to bed, 
and begged that the company would excuse 
him. And it was fortunate for her that it 
was so, for, otherwise, Herbert could scarcely 
' have failed to remark the sudden start and 
painful flush of colour, which she could not 
restrain, when he mentioned his cousin's name 
in conjunction with her own. As it was, she 
managed to make her escape, without awaken- 
ing any suspicions, and sought the privacy of 
her room, with an aching heart, and a dismal 
presage of anxieties and troubles to come, 
which robbed her of half her night's rest. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

TTAVING gained her point with regard to 
■'-■- the half-holiday, and the projected walk 
with Lucy Irvine, Miss Effie set herself to 
work to persuade Lady Stanfield that they 
ought, in common politeness, to invite her 
friend to dine with them on their return. 

" Besides, you know, Mamma, you are dying 
to hear about Rose Melville, and Lucy can 
tell you much more than I can,*' said that 
diplomatic young lady, stroking her mother's 
cheeks. 

" You forget that your father has expressly 
forbidden me to ask the Rectory people to 
this house," replied her ladyship, smothering 
a sigh, as she thought of the arbitrariness of 
her lord and master. 

" Yes, but Lucy isn't ' the Rectory people,' — 
she is only one of them ! Besides, you needn't 
ask her, — I will!" retorted Effie. "I may, 
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mayn't I, dear ? You know Archie won't be 
home to-day, so we shall be alone." 

" Ah, well ! I suppose you must. Fm sure 
there can be no hann in it ! " said Lady Stan- 
field, yielding, as she generally did, to the 
energy of her daughter's attack, and to her 
desire to learn more about Eose's adventure. 

Although the Park and the Manor House 
were only separated by the length of the 
village, the inmates were not on very friendly 
terms. Sir John did not care to contract 
anything approaching to intimacy with his 
neighbours, whom he regarded as being of a 
lower status than himself, and in the case of 
the Melvilles, the relationship to the offending 
rector, was quite sufficient to chill his always 
frigid courtesies to the lowest grade on his 
social thermometer. 

Nevertheless, Effiie and her brother Archi- 
bald, had received invitations to the ball given 
in celebration of Rose MelviUe's coming of age. 
Knowing her husband's prejudices. Lady Stan- 
field had felt bound to decline for the former 
on the plea that she was not yet 'out,' a 
decree which had been most strenuously 
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resisted by Miss EflBe, and to which she had 
only bowed most unwillingly on receipt of an 
emphatic negative from her father, to whom 
she had written on the subject. Her brother, 
a good looking young fellow, who was in the 
navy, and ftdl of the animal spirits and jollity 
of a sailor home on leave, did not share the 
paternal fads and bumptiousness, but went to 
the ball, and danced with the proverbial 
energy of 'Jack ashore,' enjoying himself 
thoroughly, and causing quiet, soft-eyed Lucy 
Irvine^ and many another fair damsel, who 
was * open to an engagement,' to do the same. 

The day after the dance, Archie,— -who, being 
nearest to her in age and disposition, had 
always been Effie's great chum and model, 
and from whom (to her mother's and professors' 
great disgust) she was accustomed to borrow 
many words and phrases, not discoverable in 
Walker or Johnson, — had been summoned to 
the Admiralty respecting another appoint- 
ment. 

Effie's grief at the thought of again losing 
her favourite brother was great, and she was 
glad to have Lucy** sympathizing ear into 
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which, during their walk, she could pour her 
confidences and woes. 

As was not unusual on these expeditions, 
the two girls directed their steps towards the 
neighbouring village of Dingley, where resided 
Effie's aunt — Miss Montgomery. 

The great disappointment of her girUsh 
hopes, caused by Sir John's base desertion, 
had tended to harden the nature and deaden 
the susceptibilities of Lady Stanfield's sister. 
But under the outward corse of old-maidish 
selfishness and assumed cynicism, there still 
existed one green spot of tenderness in the 
old lady's heart, and in this, her pretty, way- 
ward niece, Effie, was enthroned. For man- 
kind in general, and man in particular. Miss 
Montgomery professed the utmost contempt. 
To her mind, the 'nobler sex' was divided 
into three great classes — those who were 
knaves, those who were fools, and those who 
were a mixture of knave and fool. In this 
latter category she included her ' hete noire ' — 
Effie's father ; and when she saw the pompous 
baronet, whom she knew to be a mean and 
perjured individual, posing as a great legis- 
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lator, and looked up to and worshipped by all 
the county, she could scarcely contain her in- 
dignation. 

Fortunately in Miss Toodles, her companion, 
she had a . scape-goat upon whom she could 
vent all the pent-up vials of her ill-humour, 
without calling forth so much as a look, much 
less a word of remonstrance, or without ever 
having to reproach herself, in her calmer mo- 
ments, for undue harshness to her dependent. 

Although no longer young — indeed, she was 
well on to that neutral strip on the map of 
female existence, which separates youth from 
age, and where the sojourner acknowledges the 
same number of summers for a long period of 
years — Miss Toodles, thanks to her placid 
nature, and a very pink and white complexion, 
retained, at any rate at a distance, a very 
youthful — not to say cherubic — appearance. 
And this she took care to heighten by the ex- 
treme girlishness of her attire and a sort of 
toddling gait, suggestive of a baby performing 
its first run from nurse to mamma. It is true 
that, on closer inspection, her cheeks and 
figure displayed a tendency towards flabbiness. 
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and that the crow's-feet about the eyes, and a 
certain dark hne over the upper lip, rather 
dispelled the ' baby ' illusion. Still viewed as 
a whole, in one of her favourite muslin dresses 
with broad blue sash and trimmings, her smiling 
visage beaming from under the large flop-hat 
in which she was wont to perambulate the 
village, the ancient maiden formed an un- 
doubtedly striking object. 

It is perhaps needless to add that Miss 
Toodles, like all ladies in her position, had 
seen * better days ' ; and this astounding cir- 
cumstance, the servants and villagers with 
whom she came in contact, were never allowed 
to forget. She would talk with them, smile 
at them, and occasionally eat with them, but 
they must bear in mind that it was pure con- 
descension on her part, and that she was not 
one of them. In her most confidential mo- 
ments, and to her particular cronies, she had 
even hinted that in these better days, she had 
been sought after by a nobleman of high rank, 
who, she believed, had since committed suicide 
in despair at her refusal. But this was only 
whispered under promises of secrecy, and fell 
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forth more in the form of dark hints and 
muttered gaspings, than aa any tangible his^ 
tory. Still, being of course retailed through 
the village, it did not fail to add to the pres- 
tige of the lady, and Miss Montgomery was 
universally {i.e., by the whole commerage of 
Dingley) regarded as entertaining * an angel 
unawares '. 

Another peculiarity of this amiable person- 
age consisted in a slight confusion of ideas as 
to the cause of the decease of her lamented 
parents. No one ever suggested a disease, or 
even an accident, from which they had not, at 
one time or another, suflFered, or which had 
not, in nine cases out of ten, been the im- 
mediate cause of her bereavement. Thus, if 
there was an outbreak of scarlet fever in the 
village: 'Poor things,' Miss Toodles would 
say, with a sorrowing smile, * she could sym- 
pathise with them deeply, having nursed her 
dear mother through an attack of the same 
fever, which had, alas 1 proved fatal ! ' And 
so on, through all the complaints to which 
flesh is heir ; sometimes the late Mr. Toodles, 
at others his virtuous spouse, being the victim. 
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When her companion first came to live with 
her, Miss Montgomery was inclined to be 
sympathetic ; but when, in the course of about 
twelve months, Miss Toodles contrived to dis- 
pose of her parents in as many difierent ways, 
she felt bound to remonstrate. She could not, 
however, congratulate herself upon the success 
of her expostulations, for the imperturbable 
Toodles only smiled sadly, and maintained 
silence. Miss Montgomery was, therefore, 
forced to attribute this idiosyncrasy either to 
a slight failing of memory and a morbid desire 
for sympathy, or to a lax regard for truth; 
and of the two alternatives, she charitably 
chose the former, and let the subject drop. 

The duties which Miss Toodles was called 
upon to perform were not of an onerous de- 
scription, consisting of reading aloud occasion- 
ally to her patroness, and a share in the charge 
of the pets 'Tiney,' 'Jack,' and 'Polly'; for Miss 
Montgomery, who had been brought up in the 
'old school,' preferred looking after matters ap- 
pertaining to the house-keeping herself. 

The remainder of Miss Montgomery's per- 
sonnel consisted of Mr. Buzby,. the butler, a 
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gentleman of gouty proclivities, who exercised 
tyrannical authority over, and imparted in- 
struction to, a small page boy, and of a portly 
and romantic cook (who, it was whispered, 
nourished a secret attachment for Mr. Buzby), 
with her attendant satellites, Martha the house- 
maid, and Betsy the scullery-maid. 

Like Miss Toodles, all these functionaries — 
with the exception of Betsy and the page, who 
did most of the work of the house — had a very 
easy time of it, for Miss Montgomery kept no 
company. Still, having been accustomed in 
her youth to a certain style of living, and 
being left with what was, for a single lady of 
her quiet and retiring habits, a very ample 
income, she liked to live up to it, and her 
house and all its appointments were the very 
pink of neatness and perfection. 

Miss Montgomery's residence was, like her 
equipage and herself, old-fashioned but com- 
fortable. It stood quite close to the road at 
the entrance to the village, the approach con- 
sisting of only a few yards of paved pathway, 
bordered on each side by a trim hedge of 
densely grown box. 
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Architecturally, it could boast of no beauties, 
being built in the stiff and formal style of the 
Georgian period. So many windows squeezed 
in on each side of the hall-door, and an equal 
number arranged with painful precision in the 
two upper storys, with no other object ap- 
parent, than that of giving the mansion the 
most boarding-school or jail-like appearance 
possible, as several of them were only dum- 
mies. However, once inside, there was an air 
of comfort and homeliness which compensated 
for exterior ugliness; and the beautiful old- 
fashioned garden, surrounded by a high brick 
wall almost thick enough to withstand a siege, 
and covered with fine old fruit trees, formed a 
pleasant object from the back windows. This 
garden, with its velvety lawns, and labyrin" 
thine paths bordered by flower beds, where 
choice shrubs and rare plants grew cheek-by- 
jowl with the commonest specimens of the 
English Flora, — was Effie's special delight. 
Here at least nature triumphed, and revenged 
herself for the hideousness of man's con- 
struction, by running riot with a profusion 
and variety of form and colouring, which Mr. 
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Jaundice, the Scotch gardener, who himself 
was stiff and angular, and rather resembled 
the house in the face, tried in vain to check. 

Miss Montgomery had just finished her 
dinner, for she retained the old custom of the 
mid-day meal, when her niece and Lucy 
Irvine were ushered into the dining-room by 
Mr. Buzby. 

" How are you, my dear ? " she asked, offer- 
ing her cheek to Effie's embrace, and shaking 
hands somewhat formally with Lucy. " You 
look warm, have you walked over ? " 

"Yes, we trudged on foot," replied her 
niece. ** Mamma wanted to use my ponies, 
and as she was going in the other direction, 
and I wanted to see you, I begged a holiday, 
and persuaded Lucy to accompany me." 

" Tm very glad to see you, my dear, and 
Miss Irvine too. Come, take off your hats 
and mantles, and have some fruit and wine. 
I hope you haven^t over-heated yourselves." 

"Oh no, we took our time, didn't we, 
Lucy?" laughed Effie. "That insatiable 
book-worm smuggled her favourite Shelley 
in her pocket, and wanted to sit on every 
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shady bank we came to, and snatch a few 
minutes' reading." 

" Ah ! " chimed in Miss Toodles. " How 
very imprudent ! My poor mother died of 
that—" 

" What — of reading, or of sitting on a shady 
bank ? " asked Effie, who delighted in taking 
a rise out of ' Old Toodles,' as she disrespect- 
fully termed her, assuming an air of intense 
interest, and nudging poor Lucy vigorously 
under the table. 

" Of both ! " replied that lady, with a sad 
smile. " It's a long story — " 

" Then I think you had better reserve it for 
another occasion," said Miss Montgomery 
sharply, " and be so good as to ring the bell for 
some more plates and glasses." 

Miss Toodles obeyed with a pitying smile, 
but although thus snuffed out of the conver- 
sation, she determined to return to the charge 
at the first opportunity, for like many of her 
sex (and of the other too, for the matter of 
that) she dearly loved the sound of her own 
voice. Talk she must and would,, on any and 
every subject, and if she could not prevail 
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upon any one to listen to her, she would talk 
to herself, rather than remain silent. Hap- 
pily she was not reduced to these straits now, 
for quiet patient Lucy made an excellent 
listener, aud Miss Montgomery being en- 
grossed in confidential chit-chat with her 
niece, Miss Toodles was able to regale herself 
with a rare conversational feast, in which she 
took care that she herself figured as the only 
performer. 

The subject which then occupied most of 
her thoughts, and of her spare time, was a 
newly-formed society, which had lately been 
promulgated in Dingley, and of which she 
was a shining light. The ostensible purpose 
of this society, was the social and moral im- 
provement of its members, and of the village 
at large, by means of periodical tea-fights, at 
which papers were read and afterwards dis- 
cussed by the meeting, and by the observance 
of certain rules, enjoining the daily reserva- 
tion of so many hours, to be devoted to 
religious reading, and to charitable work. 
Now, nothing could be more laudable than 
this object theoretically, but unfortunately, as 
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is generally the case in affairs of the kind, the 
members were all much more anxious to dis- 
cover the * motes ' in their brothers' eyes, than 
to take any steps towards removing the 
'beams' that were in their own, and as a natural 
consequence, the Dingley Anti-Satan Society — 
the proud designation of this assemblage of 
* old women ' of both sexes, — ^although still in 
its earliest infancy, had already been fruitful 
of an amount of rancour and ill-feeling, in 
inverse proportion to its avowedly beneficent 
objects. 

Strange to say, husbands were found so 
destitute of all moral feeling, as to grumblingly 
declare, that their ' other halves ' would do better 
to employ their time in keeping their homes 
and their children clean and tidy, than in 
reading controversial pamphlets, or in hem- 
ming pocket-handkerchiefs printed all over 
with texts for distribution amongst the African 
heathens. But in the first blush and en- 
thusiasm of the new scheme, these discon- 
tented reprobates were in a hopeless minority; 
and the charitable fervour of the members 
was now worked up to the fever-heat of ex- 
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citement, by the presence among them of the 
Rev. Josiah Humbleby, who had come as a 
delegate from a kindred society in the great 
metropolis. 

Now, from the very first, Miss Montgomery 
had not been inclined to view the association 
with much flavour, and after an interview with 
the delegate, brought about by the intervention 
of Miss Toodles, not only declined to alter her 
decision, and become a subscriber, but hinted 
pretty plainly to her companion that she could 
dispense with farther visits from the reverend 
gentleman, whose sanctimonious and oleaginous 
appearance and manner, were peculiarly oV 
noxious to her. 

This decision Miss Toodles used her utmost 
efforts to combat. In her eyes Mr. Humbleby 
was all that was saint-like and good, and as he 
expressed a desire to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the ruling magnate of the place 
(for sucJi Miss Montgomery undoubtedly was), 
she felt bound to take up the cudgels in his 
defence on every possible occasion, in and out 
of season, without, however, altering in the 
slightest degree, her patroness's expressed 
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opinion. In this ardent championship she 
was doubtless actuated by certain tender emo- 
tions, which that gentleman's evident admira- 
tion of herself had called forth in her breast, 
and visions of changing her present dependent 
position, for that of spouse and help-mate to 
a public man, haunted her virgin pillow. 

Poor Lucy had the Anti-Satan Society, and 
the sayings and doings of the Rev. Josiah 
Humbleby, pretty well dinned into her ears, 
by the time that she and Effie started on their 
homeward way, for not content with mono- 
polizing her attention whilst they remained 
in-doors. Miss Toodles must needs follow her 
victim into the garden, whither they adjourned 
for a cup of tea before leaving, and the same 
engrossing subject was still her theme, until 
Miss Montgomery, overhearing the conversa- 
tion, — or rather monologue, joined in, and 
speedily silenced the enemy's guns, by the 
remark, that she considered the delegate a 
canting hypocrite, and the people who belonged 
to the Society a pack of idiots ! Whereupon 
Miss Toodles retired, smiling but unconvinced, 
and Lucy took care to keep her at arms' length 
during the rest of their visit. 



CHAPTER IX. 

fllHE announcement of Rose Melville's en- 

-*- gagement created no small stir in Stone- 

heaton, and its vicinity. At all times, and in 

nearly all places, — not excepting Salt Lake 

City (where it is done in a wholesale fashion, 

and an enterprising Elder may, or might, 

* seal ' a whole seminary of girls, and have 

the governess ' thrown in '), there is something 

peculiarly fascinating to the female mind, in 

the discussion of that burning question, — 

match-making. Why else is it, that ancient 

dames, who have lived to see their children's 

children arrive at a marriageable age, are as 

keen at scenting out a lover *in posse,' aye, 

and as delighted in following the ins and outs 

of a little flirtation, as any well-trained hound 

cheered into covert by the huntsman's voice, 

and thirsting for the excitement of the chase ? 

Or that many a middle-aged spinster, whose 

11 
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sole knowledge of love and lovers has been 
derived from novels, unless she casts back in her 
memory to her girlhood's youngest days, when 
a foolish youth (as she then thought him) used 
to ogle her and squeeze her hand, in the most 
absurd manner, to her no small disgust and 
alarm, — now flushes with pleasurable emotion, 
on hearing that any of her younger acquain- 
tances, are about to enter that state of wedded 
happiness (or the reverse) from which she is 
debarred ? 

So many theories have been propounded to 
account for this seeming mystery, that it is 
useless for us to attempt to particularize, — ^the 
more so that you, gentle Eeader, have pro- 
bably your own preconceived notions on the 
subject, which no arguments of ours would 
shake. Let it therefore suffice, that the fact 
is, and that the ladies of Stoneheaton difiered 
in no whit, in this particular, from their sisters 
in other parts of the world. 

The only cloud in the horizon of Eose's hap- 
piness was Ealph, and even he seemed to have 
dissipated most of his blackness in the out- 
burst recorded in a previous chapter. After 
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what had happened, Kose, not unnaturally, 
dreaded meeting him again, and delayed her 
appearance at the breakfast table, on the 
following morning, until all the company were 
assembled. However, she was somewhat re- 
assured by his calm and unimpassioned greet- 
ing, and by the announcement that matters of 
importance would oblige him to curtail his 
visit, and return to town that same day. He 
carefully avoided expressing even the sem- 
blance of a desire to renew the subject, and it 
was not until the carriage was at the door to 
take him to the railway station, and he came 
into the boudoir where Rose was seated alone, 
that he muttered in a broken whisper as he 
bade her adieu : — 

"Forgive me, Miss Melville, — I was mad 
last night. — If you only knew what I . have 
suflfered, — I am sure you would forgive, — 
although I haven't the courage to ask you to 
forget, — what / never can, or shall I " 

Before she had time to decide whether pity 
or anger was the predominant sentiment in her 
mind, he had wrung her hand, and hastily 
quitted the room, and a few minutes later the 
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sound of the departing wheels announced that 
she was free, at any rate for a while, from her 
unwelcome suitor. 

Had Eose been a merely selfish coquette, 
she would have felt somewhat elated at her 
double conquest. The more so, that the latest 
victim to her charms was a professed depre- 
ciator of the Fair Sex, accustomed to boast 
immunity from the blind infatuation of his 
own, for a pair of bright eyes, or a delicately 
chiselled profile. Then again, to a roman- 
tically-inclined 'Miss,' Herbert's good-tem- 
pered, easy-going courtship would have seemed 
flat, stale, and unprofitable, after the passionate 
fervour, and almost fierce declamation of his 
cousin. But fortunately for Herbert, she was 
neither a coquette, nor a school-girl of the 
French-novel type, but simply an unaffected 
and affectionate girl, perhaps not quite answer- 
ing to the old adage that : — 

' Maidens should be mild and meek, 
Swift to hear, and slow to speak/ 

but more than attaining the ideal of any rea- 
sonable man. 

'Mild and meek,' she certainly was not, 
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in the sense of being a * bread and butter 
miss/ who blushes if one of the opposite 
sex looks at, much less attempts to engage 
her in conversation ; or only opens her little 
button-hole of a mouth to utter 'Papa, — 
potatoes, — poultry, — prunes, — and prismish ' 
insipidities. Yet she was equally far removed 
from being 'fast' or 'loud,' the opposite extreme, 
into which so many girls disgusted with the 
prudishness of some of their sex, incontinently 
rusL She was 'swift to hear' and also to 
understand, and if her heart was ' slow to 
speak,' — when it had spoken, she followed its 
promptings with an unswerving devotion. 

Had Ealph only better understood her real 
character, he had either bid earlier for the 
treasure, that at one time seemed almost to 
lie within his grasp, or at least would have 
spared himself the trouble, and her the pain, 
of attempting to shake her allegiance now. 

No wonder that he failed to fathom the 
depth of the character of this young girl! All 
the standards whereby he strove to gauge her, 
were so utterly beneath, and removed from, 
her simple honesty and unworldliness, that it 
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was as though he were striving to estimate the 
glass-bead and red-cloth treasures of an African 
monarch, by the use of a ' ready reckoner ' for 
European currency. 

As Kalph journeyed up to town, the smoking 
carriage, of which he was the sole occupant, 
was witness of an outburst of frenzied passion, 
which, proceeding from one usua,lly so calm 
and self-possessed, would have struck it with 
horror and affright, had it been a sentient 
object, instead of soulless wood and leather. 

Muttered curses hissed from between his 
set teeth, convulsive snatches at the arm- 
supports, which were nearly rent from their 
fastenings, denoted a state of mind — anything 
rather than resigned and subdued. There was 
an evil light in his eye, a general expression of 
vindictiveness, which would have been worth 
a fortune to an artist seeking a model for Cain 
contemplating his brother's murder. And 
indeed, the similitude did not rest on appear- 
ance alone. The soul, whose evil reflex shone 
in the workings of his face, was as dark and 
full of the most dangerous and blinding 
passions — as that of the first murderer. 
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Wild notions of challenging Herbert to fight 
a duel, or, failing that, to publicly insult him, 
and hold him up to the scorn and derision of 
the world, flitted across his mind. But al- 
though he dwelt on them with a tender longing, 
like a cockney sportsman who dreams of im- 
possible excursions to far-off lands, and calls 
up before his mind's eye all the exciting inci- 
dents of a chase after 'big game,' which he 
knows must remain illusory, Ralph was con- 
vinced, in his heart of hearts, that such rough 
and ready methods of treating an enemy do 
not answer in our degenerate days, and that 
Revenge, in the nineteenth century, must be 
sought under the garb of Justice, or, better 
still — if the thrust is to be particularly deadly 
— with the smile of Friendship. 

As the paroxysm of passion exhausted itself, 
calm reflection took its place, and he lay back 
in the carriage, with eyes half-closed, musing 
over his real hate and imaginary wrongs, a 
pleasing occupation which served to engage 
his mind until the train drew up at the ter- 
minus. The porter who came to the door of 
the compartment to enquire about his luggage, 
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was almost frightened by the angry start and 
fierce glance which his appearance called forth. 
Kalph, seeing by the man's face, that he took 
him for an escaped malefactor or a lunatic, 
instantly recovered his self-possession, and 
bidding him call a hansom and put his port- 
manteau in it, dispelled all wonderings about 
the expression of his own visage, by presenting 
him with a portrait of Her Majesty in silver. 
Arrived at his rooms, he changed his trav-elling 
costume for evening dress, and went to dine 
at one of his clubs, where he sought Bolace for 
his wounded feelings in * pluming' a young 
greenhorn at ecart^, to the tune of several 
hundreds. 

If Eose and Herbert fondly imagined that 
they were going to be allowed to spend the 
first few happy weeks of courtship, after their 
own guise, in riding and driving expeditions, 
or in lounging dreamily about the garden and 
park, they were much deluded. No sooner 
was the engagement formally announced, than 
all the party-giving matrons of Stoneheaton 
and the neighbourhood, felt it incumbent upon 
them to organize some sort of entertainment, 
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avowedly for the benefit of the young couple, 
and which they could not refuse without giving 
offence. Doubtless, a feeling of hospitality, — 
spiced with a good deal of curiosity, — and that 
sheep-like ' folio w-my-leaderality,' so common 
in Society, and particularly in the country, 
prompted most of the invitations with which 
the happy couple were flooded. Still there 
were not wanting mammas, blessed with a 
super-abundance of daughters, who envisaged 
the matter from a business point of view, 
regarding Kose and her fianc^ as a couple of 
decoy-ducks, the sight of whose happiness 
might lure the timid or wary youths of the 
neighbourhood to emulate their example. 

From this class we must of course except 
Lady Stanfield, who, moved partly by Effie's 
entreaties, and partly by her own desire to 
give some sort of farewell entertainment before 
Archie joined his ship, issued invitations for a 
garden-party, in which * everybody ' within a 
radius of ten miles— who was * anybody' — 
was included. Fortunately the House was 
still sitting, so that she was able 'to reckon 
without her host,' a proceeding not ordinarily 
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considered prudent, but which, in her case, 
allowed her a considerable amount of freedom 
and latitude, quite out of the question when 
Sir John was at home. Before fixing the 
date, Lady Stanfield called upon Rose, in 
company with Effie and Lucy Irvine, and 
ascertained when she and Herbert were dis- 
engaged, so that there was no escape for them, 
and after thus discussing the matter in Luc3r*8 
presence, she felt that common politeness 
required that she also should be invited, 

'•* We shall hope to see you, my dear," said 
her ladyship, as they drove home, " and if I do 
not ask your father and mother, they must 
quite understand that it is not that I should 
not be delighted to have them, — but after what 
has happened — you know Sir John might — " 

" What nonsense. Mamma," interrupted 
Effie, who was acting as charioteer, and em- 
phasized her remonstrance with a vicious cut 
at the ponies. "Papa must have forgotten 
that long ago, — he can't go on bearing malice 
for ever. Besides he won't be here, and I'm 
determined to have my dear Rector at the 
party, if I have to fetch him myself." 
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" Well, if I thought Mr. Irvine really would 
care to come," — ^replied her mother, waver- 
ing. 

" Thank you, dear Lady Stanfield. I know 
that you are all that is kind, — but I am sure 
my parents would not accept, — they never go 
out now," said Lucy, blushingly. "Still, if 
you would not think it asking too much, my 
brother, Harry, who has been walking the 
hospitals, and has just taken his degree, is 
coming down here for a few weeks, and I know 
he would be delighted to renew his acquain- 
tance with Effie and Archie." 

" Certainly, my dear — bring him, by all 
means," replied Lady Stanfield, congratulating 
herself upon having got over the difficulty of 
inviting the offending Eector, very easily. 
" Effie, remember to send Mr. Henry Irvine a 
card." 

" Right, you are. Mammy ! as Archie would 
say," ejaculated Miss Effie, then struck with 
remorse at her mother s face of horror — " Yes, 
I know it's wrong. Mamma dear, and I won't 
use any more slang — until — I forget — next 
time ! I wonder what he's like, Lucy ? I sup- 
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pose he has become a solemn, learned, pompous 
medico, like Doctor Partridge. I remember 
him, a tall, gawky youth, who used to aflfect 
the airs and graces of a fuUy-fledged curate, and 
looked down upon us as mere children, much 
to my wrath, and Archie's mischievous delight." 
" I expect I shall hardly know him myself," 
replied Lucy, "he has been abroad so long, 
studying at Vienna and Paris, and since he 
returned to England, he was so anxious to pass 
this examination and get his degree, that he 
has not once been down here. Papa and 
Mamma went up to London to see him, when 
he arrived, but did not take me, so I am quite 
looking forward to our meeting." 

Here the carriage stopped at the Rectory 
gates, and Lucy, after taking leave of her 
friends, descended, and left them to continue 
their journey towards the Park. 

This same brother of hers had been a source 
of no small anxiety and trouble to his parents. 
Mr. Irvine, like most fathers who have made a 
name for themselves in their calling, was wish- 
ful that his only son should follow in his 
footsteps, and take holy orders, and in this 
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desire he was warmly seconded by his wife. 
Up to a certain age all went well. The child 
seemed to take to the notion, listened to the 
scripture stories, and recited the prayers and 
hymns of infancy with the gravity of a little 
saint, and could be offered no greater treat 
than to go to church, and ' hear Papa peach '. 
After which, he would return to his nursery, 
and dressing up in any old black garment on 
which he could lay hands, proceed to play at 
being a clergyman himself, and ' peach ' to his 
little sister till she was tired and cross, and the 
service usually terminated in a series of pro- 
longed howls. For Harry, like many of his 
older prototjrpes, was loth to lose his congre- 
gation, and where persuasion faUed, was not 
indisposed to employ terrorism (not spiritual 
in his case), but this was only when nurse's 
back was turned. Young as he was, he felt 
that he had his character to sustain, and in 
the eyes of his adoring mother, and the 
servants, ' that dear, sweet child ' could do no 
wrong. 

Master Harry then was to be a paragon, 
and accordingly a paragon he became, with a 
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strong and unavoidable admixture of priggish- 
ness and hypocrisy. Lest his moral bent 
should be perverted, he was not allowed to go 
to school or mix with other boys, but was 
educated entirely at home, under his father s 
supervision, until he was of an age to enter on 
his university career. He left home full of 
high hopes and good intentions, and armed 
with all the weapons for combatting the sins 
and temptations of the world to which he was 
to be for the first time exposed, save that most 
needful of all, the experience which teaches 
the youth to discriminate between the out- 
ward appearances of things, be they good or 
evil, and the things themselves. It is strange 
how a really clever man like Mr. Irvine should 
have been so deficient in common sense, as to 
consider the sort of glass-house atmosphere in 
which his son's earlier years were passed, a 
fitting preparation for the cold winds of scep- 
ticism, and raging storms of passion, to which 
he must sooner or later be exposed. And the 
result was as might have been expected. At 
first the young man confined himself to his 
studies, held all temptations at arm's length, 
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and everything outside his own particular 
sphere, as evil. Then by degrees, custom, and 
the unavoidable friction with men of his own 
age, led him to find that amusements which 
he had been accustomed to regard as sinful, 
were after all harmless. And then the revul- 
sion of an ardent and restless nature against 
the trammels and * goody-goody ism' of his early 
training, led him to regard all things apper- 
taining to religion as so much cant and 
humbug, and pleasure as the only pursuit 
worth living for. We do not mean to infer 
from this, that he took to openly vicious 
courses, or lived a worse life than nine-tenths 
of his fellow-students, but he came definitely 
to the conclusion that the Church was not 
his vocation. Mr. Irvine had always been a 
kind and lenient father, not given to any 
unnecessary exercise of authority in matters 
domestic, but he could be stem and uncom- 
promising when the interests of the Church 
were in question, as was proved by his rupture 
with Sir John Stanfield. The youth felt it 
would be useless pleading mere want of in- 
clination for his father's calling, unless he were 
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prepared with strong arguments in favour of 
an alternative one, and accordingly fixed upon 
medicine as the profession most to his own 
mind, and most likely to reconcile Mr. Irvine 
to his alienation firom the Church, and set 
himself to work with the spasmodic energy 
of his somewhat unstable nature, to master the 
rudiments of the Galean art. 

So industrious was he, that when at last he 
ventured to write to his mother, informing her 
of his change of views, and begging her to 
plead his cause with Mr. Irvine, he was able 
to enclose certificates of proficiency from the 
clinical lecturer, and a letter from one of 
the Dons, an old and esteemed friend of his 
father's, advising acquiescence in what was so 
evidently the young man's bent. 

The disappointment caused by this com- 
munication was bitter and lasting. Mr. Irvine 
in the first heat of anger talked of nothing less 
than casting ofi* his renegade son, and indeed 
penned a letter which would have rendered a 
reconciliation almost impossible ; but in all pro- 
bability this terrible ' Bull ' was merely in- 
tended as a sop to the priestly Cerberus which 
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ruled one half of his conscience, and with the 
knowledge that his wife would never allow the 
fulminatory missive to be forwarded. Be that 
as it may, it enabled him to pose as a Koman 
father, acted as a safety-valve for his excited 
feelings, and allowed him to yield eventually 
to the earnest pleadings of his wife and son, 
without compromising his own dignity. In 
order however to mark his sense of displeasure, 
he stipulated that the culprit was not to return 
home, until his studies were completed, and 
he had proved his fitness for the vocation of 
his own choosing. Mrs. Irvine pleaded hard 
in mitigation of this sentence of banishment, 
but her husband remained obdurate, and Harry, 
who saw no other escape from the hateful 
bonds, and besides felt a newly awakened 
longing to see the world — gladly acquiesced. 
Accordingly he entered the medical school at 
one of the German Universities, and passed 
several years abroad in study and travel. 
Time, the great healer of all wounds mental and 
physical, exercised his beneficent influences on 
the rector s injured feelings, and when his son 
returned, and after a short course at the 
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London Hospitals, succeeded in passing his 
examinations satisfactorily and becoming a 
duly qualified practitioner, the father's pride 
completely swallowed up the parson's wrath, 
and he was prepared to welcome him home 
almost as eagerly as the fond mother who had 
sorrowed so much at parting. The three or 
four years of sojourn abroad had vastly 
improved the young man's personal appear- 
ance^ as well as expanded his knowledge. He 
left home a raw stripling, or, as Effie aptly 
termed him, ' a gauky youth,' all legs and 
arms, and with no manners but the blushing 
assumption of ' the awkward age,' and re- 
turned bronzed and bearded, with frame filled 
out and sinews toughened, full of life and spirits, 
and with the air of * savoir vivre,' only to be 
acquired by contact with the great world. So 
marked was the change in fact, that his mother 
scarcely knew him when they met in London, 
and it was some days before she could recog- 
nise in the broad-chested and noisy yoimg 
doctor, her slim and retiring boy, who used to 
affection a clerical ' cut,' both in his garments 
and visage^ However, once accustomed to his 
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altered appearance, she became as vain about 
it as he was himself — which is saying a good 
deal — ^and returned to Stoneheaton with a 
description of ' my boy/ that set many a 
maiden-heart in a flutter of expectation, when 
his forth-coming arrival was definitely an- 
nounced, and it was known that he would be 
present at the Stanfield's garden-party. 



CHAPTER. X. 

A STRETCH of velvety lawn, ornamented 
•^^ with clumps of trees and beds of flowers, 
leaving intervals sufficient for several sets of 
lawn tennis, to say nothing of croquet and bad- 
mington. Beyond — sloping meadows, sweet 
with the odour of new-made hay, bounded by 
shady shrubberies on the one side, and the 
tall trees of the park on the other. At the 
bottom, a tiny rivulet and miniature lake, and 
then more meadows sloping upwards to the 
woods of oak, elm, beech, and lime, all in their 
freshest robes of early summer. In the im- 
mediate foreground — a couple of tastefully 
decorated marquees, and a well-dressed crowd 
circulating gaily to the stirring strains of a 
military band. Such was the scene that 
greeted Harry Irvine as, with his sister on his 
arm, he emerged from the mansion, where 
Lady Stanfield sat to receive her guests, and 
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passed out on to the lawn to join the revels, 
and renew his acquaintance with old friends. 

With jaunty steps, and a self-satisfied smile 
on his face, he moved towards a little group, 
in the centre of which Lucy had descried their 
young hostess, gaily chatting with Kose Mel- 
ville and her fianc^. Effie was attired in a 
charming costume, designed expressly for this 
occasion, and the golden braids of her hair 
peeped from under a most bewitching gipsy 
hat. As she stood smiling there, shading her 
delicate complexion with a dainty parasol, 
which matched her costume, her eyes sparkling 
with fun and animation, and her parted lips 
disclosing a pearl-like set of teeth, Harry 
thought he had never gazed on a more beau- 
tiful picture. 

" By Jove ! How lovely she has grown ! " 
he ejaculated, pushing into the circle with the 
eager desire of pressing her hand, and pro- 
claiming himself. He did not for one moment 
doubt, but that he would be the ' lion ' of the 
day, and forgot in his haste, that Efl&e 
would scarcely remember him after all these 
years. 
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" How do you do, Miss Stanfield," he said, 
elbowing Herbert Ashwood out of his way, and 
standing before her with outstretched hand, 
" you see I have turned up again/' 

What was his astonishment, on being 
greeted with a little formal bow, accompanied 
by a surprised look, and : " 1 beg your pardon 
— ^but you have the advantage of me — I havn't 
the pleasure — " 

"Don't you recollect me? — I am Harry 
Irvine," he replied, somewhat abashed, but 
confident that he had only to make himself 
known in order to be relegated to his proper 
position as king of the feast. 

" How stupid of me, I ought to have guessed, 
but you came upon me unawares,'' said Effie, 
smiling saucily, and offering him the tips of 
her fingers, "why havn't you brought Lucy 
with you, Mr. Irvine ? " 

" She is here, somewhere," he replied, look- 
ing round to where he had left poor Lucy, in 
his anxiety to press himself forward. 

"Come Lucy, you shy retiring creature," 
cried Effie, gaily, " how is it you shirk your 
duties, and leave your brother to introduce 
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himBelf ? How are you, my dear, and how are 
your mother, and my dear Rector ? " 

Lucy blushed as she kissed her Mend, and 
muttered some reply. She felt that her brother 
had not made a successful debut, and was in- 
clined to be angry with Effie for receiving him 
so coolly. 

'' I feel quite a stranger in the land, aU my 
old friends appear to have grown out of 
knowledge. All the same, I think I should 
have known you anywhere, although you 
have changed — considerably — almost as much 
as I have," said Harry, with an admiring 
glance. 

" Yes— three or four years do make a differ- 
ence in most of us, I suppose,'^ replied Effie, 
carelessly, " you must get Lucy to re-introduce 
you to your former acquaintances. And to 
make a beginning, here is your cousin, Miss 
Melville, whom you should faiow, and Mr. 
Herbert Ashwood, whom I presume you have 
not met before. Do you play tennis, Mr. 
Irvine ? I was just getting up a set." 

"Thanks, no, Tm sorry to say I don't. 
That is a game which haa come into vogue 
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since I have been abroad ; but I shall be very 
pleased to learn if you will teach me." 

" I'm afraid I can hardly undertake that to- 
day/' said Eflie, "I have so many friends to look 
after, but if you like to watch a game, you will 
get a notion of how it is played," whereupon 
she turned to greet some more newly arrived 
guests, leaving Harry much chagrined at the 
lack of interest in himself, and his travels, 
displayed by his beautiful young hostess. 

However, being naturally easy tempered, 
and of a buoyant disposition, he soon recovered 
his equanimity, at the congratulations and 
welcome which greeted him on all sides, when 
he had recalled hims.lf to people's recognition. 

He talked well and fluently on most subjects, 
and as he exerted himself to make an agreeable 
impression, he soon had the satisfaction, which 
was shared by his loving sister, of finding 
himself narrating to an amused audience, his 
adventures by sea and land. Even Eflie came 
up once or twice, and rewarded his eflforts with 
a smile, so that, before the day was done, he 
felt that his anticipated triumph had not been 
altogether chimerical. 
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The ladies unanimously pronounced him an 
acquisition to the neighbourhood, and Miss 
Barton, a gushing damsel, who had passed the 
first bloom of youth, and was credited with 
* views' on woman's vocation, not averse to 
matrimony, whispered to her bosom friend, 
Miss Partridge : " Isn't he quite too handsome, 
and so clever too ? He is quite my beau-ideal 
of what a young doctor ought to be." 

Whereupon that young lady who had pretty 
doll-like features, of which she was fully con- 
scious, and affected a coy and reserved attitude 
towards the opposite sex, replied severely : 

*' Hush, Sarah, he will hear you. Yes, I 
allow he is not bad looking. But what do you 
want with a young handsome man like that, 
for a medical adviser ? How could you express 
your ailments to a mere youth ? " 

" Oh ! if I called him in, which, of course, I 
shan't, I should forget the man, in the doctor," 
replied Miss Barton, blushing and giggling. 
" Besides, dear, with all respect to your papa, 
I don't see why a good-looking young man 
shouldn't make as good a doctor as an old 
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and ugly one. But then, you know, Fm not 
so prim and proper as you are." 

" Sarah, how can you ? '* replied Miss Part- 
ridge, turning away with an air of offended 
dignity, assumed partly to mark her disap- 
proval of her friend's levity, and partly also 
because she was aware that this was an ex- 
pression which suited her cast of feature, and 
that, in turning round, she would come face to 
face with a certain Mr, Tod Mountjoy, one of 
the few eligible bachelors of the neighbourhood. 

"How do. Miss Patwidge," lisped that 
gentleman, slightly raising his hat, and offer- 
ing two fingers of his small and well-gloved 
hand. " What has happened to put you out?" 

" Oh, nothing, nothing of importance, I 
assure you," replied the young lady, with a 
becoming blush. " I was not aware you were 
so near, Mr. Mountjoy, or I should have re- 
strained myself. I know it is quite useless 
looking to you for sympathy, you are such a 
terrible man." 

Now if there was one thing in the world 
that the mild, dapper, little man coveted more 
than another, it was the reputation of being a 
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lady-killer and a rouk. To this end he sacri- 
ficed comfort and inclination, yearly deserting 
his comfortable nest in the house of his 
widowed mother, in order to spend three or 
four months in London or Paris, from whence 
he returned with terrible accounts of his own 
doings. To hear him talk, one would have 
imagined that there was no fashionable vice 
under the sun, to which he was not passion- 
ately addicted, and that during his stay in 
these modern Babylons, his time was equally 
divided between race-courses, gambling hells, 
and the corps de ballet Whereas, during the 
greater part of the time he was supposed to be 
'letting off steam,' — his favourite expression, 
— he was quietly located in some private hotel, 
and only followed the noisy crowd of dissi- 
pation and fashion, like a child after a punch 
and Judy show — as an interested, but non- 
participating spectator. To his friends he 
apologised for his apparently blameless mode 
of life during the rest of the year, by the fact 
that, " three or four months of continual 

• 

waking, don't you know, take it out of a 
fellah most confoundedly, don't you know". 
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And so, with the exception of his mother and 
a few * intimes/ who knew what a really good 
son, and quiet, inoffensive, little man he was, 
the village believed that it possessed in him a 
hero of the Ouida type, who, if he followed his 
own predilections, would be drinking cham- 
pagne, eating pate de foie gras, and running 
away with other men's wives, all day long, 
and every day of his life. 

Strange though it may seem, the prim and 
proper Adelina Partridge entertained a strong 
though secret prepossession in favour of this 
miniature Don Juan, and although she pro- 
fessed herself horribly scandalised at his say- 
ings and doings, never lost the opportunity of 
a little mild flirtation. Whilst the little man, 
feeling that in her, he had a shrinking yet 
involuntarily admiring audience whenever he 
choose to mount his favourite hobby, was more 
flattered by her artless expressions of horror 
and disgust, than by the open admiration of 
Miss Barton. Consequently he pulled himself 
into the saddle, and tried a preliminary canter, 
preparatory to launching into one of his in- 
exhaustible stories of life in Paris. But 
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Adelina, feeling that it would not do to be 
seen publicly lending an ear to so notorious 
an evil-doer, turned away with a reproving 
glance, again blushing as she said : 

"Now, Mr. Mount joy, you know I don't 
approve of your wicked tales, and unless you 
can find something else to talk about, I shall 
not listen to you." 

" You ladies are all alike, you expect us 
men of the world to live like monks or ancho- 
wites, — but a fellah must let off steam some- 
times don't you know," retorted the little 
beau, following the fair prude, who, in her 
anxiety to escape, bent her steps towards the 
shrubberies. 

Here, feeling probably that a further retreat 
would be hopeless and undignified. Miss Part- 
ridge resigned herself, and waited, toying with 
the overhanging branches, for her pursuer to 
come up. 

It is open to doubt, whether she, as the 
champion of virtue, or little Mountjoy as the 
representative of worldliness, would have 
gained the day, but her arguments must have 
had some effect, for Miss Barton who had 
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watched Adelina's retreat in the company of 
'that naughty man/ with jealous eyes, and 
determined to sacrifice herself for her friend^s 
sake, and ' do ' third party, coming upon them 
suddenly, discovered the worldling in the act 
of pressing the hand of his companion aad 
ejaculating fervently : — 

" Ah ! if a fellah only had a pwecious cwee- 
ture like you always at his side, he might have 
a chance of keeping stwaight I " 

A remark which was somewhat ludicrously 
belied by the sequence, for Adelina, who 
although swimming in bliss at the turn the 
conversation had assumed, and nothing loth to 
leave her hand in his, — always provided no 
evil-minded spectator were present, to mis- 
construe this simple act of homage into an 
impropriety, — caught the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps and in the sudden efi^ort to 
withdraw from his grasp, nearly precipitated 
her astonished proselyte face-foremost on the 
ground. 

Being confident in the integrity of her own 
intentions, and not so certain as to those of 
her admirer, she called to mind the angler's 
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motto : * not to strike your fish until the bait 
and hook are well in his mouth/ so instead of 
blushing and looking stupidly conscious, as 
might have done a less cautious damsel, she 
remarked calmly and with admirable self-pos- 
session : " Pray don't trouble, Mr. Mountjoy, I 
can fasten it myself," and then turning round, 
faced the somewhat perplexed Miss Barton 
with a sweet smile, saying: "Oh! here you are, 
dear. Had you arrived a moment sooner you 
might have saved Mr. Mountjoy the task of 
fastening this troublesome bracelet, which will 
keep coming undone." 

Sarah looked incredulous, but contented 
herself with informing her 'dear Adelina,' that 
Dr. Partridge had arrived, and would probably 
be wondering where his daughter was. To 
which * dear Adelina ' retorted with the 
slightest nuance of sarcasm in her tone : 

" Thank you, dear. How kind and thought- 
ful of you. So like you, Sarah. I will go and 
see papa, though, unlike you, dear, he won't 
b^ at all anxious about me, I'm sure. He 
knows that I am quite capable of taking care 
of myselL" 
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Meanwhile Mr. Mount joy had had time to 
recover his equilibrium, both of body and 
mind, and felt duly grateful to the fair Adelina 
for so skilfully extricating him from a some- 
what ludicrous position, and at the same 
time, not a little relieved that Miss Barton's 
arrival had prevented his committing himself 
further. 

Accordingly he smiled and simpered, and re- 
proached Miss Barton for 'interwupting a most 
delicious tete-a-tete,^ as the trio sauntered back 
to partake of some refreshment in the marquee. 
Here they found Efl&e and Herbert, who were 
cooling themselves after a set of lawn-tennis, 
in which they had been partners and victorious, 
and very merry they seemed over it. As the 
others entered the tent, Effie was volunteering 
to pilot her late partner to a certain walk in 
the woods, which commanded a lovely view of 
the surrounding country, and rejoiced in the 
name of ' the lovers' seat '. 

" By rights, Mr. Ash wood," she was saying, 
" you should ask Rose to act as cicerone, but 
she is otherwise engaged, and if you wait till 
she has finished instructing Mr. Irvine in the 
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noble game of tennis, the sun will be gone, and 
the view looks best at sunset/' 

"Let us go at once by all means," exclaimed 
Herbert gallantly. " I'm sure I couldn't put 
myself under better guidance." 

" Very pretty sentiments. I shall tell Kose 
you are practising your compliments on me — 
for her," replied Effie with a saucy toss of her 
dainty head as she sallied out followed closely 
by her attendant cavalier. 

"Well, I never! Did you ever hear the like? 
And he only just engaged too!" ejaculated Miss 
Partridge, who whilst eating her ice, had taken 
care not to lose a word of the foregoing con- 
versation. 

" What is it, dear? Pray tell me," said Miss 
Barton, whose attention had been occupied by 
Mr. Mountjoy, but who nevertheless pricked up 
her ears 'like a war-horse scenting the battle 
from afar,' at the thought of a little bit of 
scandal. 

" That child Effie walking oflf with Mr. Ash- 
wood to visit ' the lovers' seat,' " replied the 
fair Adelina, forgetting the grudge she owed 
her friend for her meddlesome interference, in 

13 
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the delight of being able to impart such a pal' 
pable breach of the proprieties. 

'* Ah !— capital notion !— -capital notion ! I 
should like to make a twip there myself," joined 
in little Mountjoy with a fatuous smile. " But 
— aw — I should pwefer to visit it after dark — 
more womantic, don't you know/' 

*'I wonder what Rose would say if she 
knew," said Miss Barton giggling. " Between 
ourselves Miss EflBe is a bom flirty and men 
ure not to be trusted, are they Mr. Mountjoy ? " 

"No, no, certainly not — at least I mean 
yes — but some fellahs are not like other 
fellahs—" 

"Which means that all men are not ao 
wicked as you. Well, for the sake of the peace 
of my sex, — I hope not," replied Sarah shak^ 
ing her curls at him reproachfully. "But I 
say, Adelina, I shouldn't like to make mischief^ 
but don't you think poor deaj Rose ought to 
be told ? " 

"Well dear," retorted the other, "I only 
know, that if Mr. Ashwood stood in the same 
relation to me, as he does to Miss Melville, I 
should not like him to go gallivanting off with 
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aome other girl like that. But you of the 
more advanced school do not regard these 
matters in the same light that 1 was taught to 
do, and perhaps she would not object, — at any 
rate it is not my business to interfere." 

"It would be weally too cwuel to spoil 
sport," said the little man feelingly. '' Lovely 
cweeture, womantic spot, and all that sort of 
thing, don't you know.— I should call a fellah 
an ass if he didn't teach her how to spell 
opportunity." 

" Oh I do teach me, Mr. Mountjoy/' said Sarah 
rapturously — " Is it something naughty,? " 

"Why dear, I should have thought you 
were the last person in the world who needed 
to be taught that," interrupted her friend 
somewhat spitefully. " But talking of oppor- 
tunity — ^here comes Miss Melville, if you feel 
sufficient interest in her to put her on her 
guards I must go and speak to Papa. Have 
you seen him yet Mr. Mountjoy ? " 

" No — aw — I can't say I have. Allow me 
to escort you," replied the little gallant as he 
followed Adelina out of the tent, leaving Miss 
Barton discomfited and not a litde cross. 
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* Dear Adelina ' seemed to be occupjdng a 
great deal too much of Mr. Mountjoy's atten- 
tion to please her, but as she did not see her 
way to withdraw the little man from the 
clutches of the fair siren, she thought it better 
to bide her time, and devote herself to making 
that ' stuck-up Melville girl ' uucomfortable. 

Sarah Barton was not naturally ill-tempered, 
but she was under the impression that the 
world had not dealt kindly with her, and the 
sight of other people's happiness was as gall 
and wormwood to her discontented spirit. Her 
father, a local attorney of no special standing, 
had been overweighted by a large family, 
which increased and multiplied so much more 
rapidly than did his practice, that he had a 
hard struggle to keep his head above water. 
Consequently, although as a tribute to his 
respectability, he and his family occasionally 
received invitations to the entertainments of 
their wealthier neighbours, Mr. Barton invari- 
ably declined for himself and his wife, and it 
was only by force of the most strenuous and 
persistent arguments, that his consent was 
obtained to any of his daughters accepting 
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hospitalities which it was out of his power 
to return. Then, even, this point gained^ 
remained the important question as to which 
of the girls were to go, and the still more 
insoluable difficulty as to ways and means 
for providing costumes befitting the oc- 
casion. 

Sarah, by right of seniority, generally man- 
aged to partake in these ' few and far between ' 
gaieties. But although her appearance was 
decidedly striking, and she had spared no pains 
to acquire the art of pleasing the opposite sex, 
with a view to a change of state, fortune 
had hitherto not smiled upon her endeavours. 
The Jeunesse doree of the neighbourhood pro- 
nounced her 'capital fun,' danced with h^r, 
walked with her, and flirted with her to their, 
and her, heart's content, but alas I not one 
proposed to marry her. She changed her 
flames (or rather the old ones died out, or 
were snatched away), more often than her 
bonnets, but the only advance she made was 
in years, and the unenviable reputation of 
being an incorrigible flirt. 

Doubtless she was much to be pitied, and 
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now to crown all her misfortunes, little Mr. 
Tod Mountjoy, on whom she had fixed her 
almost last and despairing hopes, was in a 
fair way of being snapped up by her one 
female friend and associate, the doctor^s 
daughter, whom she had chosen as an inti- 
mate, on the ground that there would be no 
rivalry to fear from so proper, not to say 
prudish, a young person. 

It was then in no amiable frame of mind 
that she advanced to meet Rose Melville, 
although she wore a society smile on her hps, 
and endeavoured to make her greeting appear 
as cordial as possible. 

" What a truly lovely evening, and a de- 
lightful entertainment, — given I understand 
in your honour, Miss Melville ? You must feel 
proud. By the way, I suppose I may oflfer 
you my felicitations." 

*'You are very kind," replied Rose, some- 
what distantly, for her acquaintance with the 
Bartons was of the slightest, and fix)m what 
she heard of Sarah, she had no desire to in- 
crease it. 

** Everyone is remarking how beautiful Effie 
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Stanfield has grown, and really she does look 
most charming to-day, does she not?" con- 
tinued Miss Barton in no wise daunted. "She 
appears to have shot suddenly from a child 
into a woman, with all the airs and graces of 
a reigning belle. She will cause sad havoc 
amongst the men, I expect." 

" Possibly," said Kose, looking about for a 
means of escape from her undesired and 
loquacious companion. 

"There are not many better * catches' in 
the county. They say Sir John is enormously 
rich. We old stagers will have to look to our 
laurels. Though you, of course, are safe," 
laughed her tormentor with an affected air 
of good-natured familiarity, peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to Kose. 

Accordingly, seeing that it was necessary 
to * take the bull by the horns,' if she wanted 
to rid herself of this unwelcome gossip, she 
replied in her iciest of tones : 

"Keally, Miss Barton, don't you think it 
is better taste not to discuss and dissect one's 
hosts, whilst one is, so to speak, under their 
roof ? Your remarks might be overheard and 
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repeated, and if they came to Lady Stanfield's 
ears, she would scarcely be pleased." 

" I see no reason to be ashamed of anything 
that I say," retorted Sarah, warmly, "and 
after all, where is the harm in asserting that 
a girl is pretty?" 

" Not much harm certainly, but I have the 
bad taste not to care for gossiping about my 
friend's aflfairs. I declare it's getting quite 
late. I suppose we must go in and prepare for 
supper and a dance," said Rose, looking round 
preparatory to making a move. 

" If you are looking for Mr. Ashwood, he is 
in the woods with your friend, Miss Stanfield. 
They have gone to visit the * Lovers' seat '." 
Having fired this would-be Parthian shot, to 
which all the conversation that had so per- 
plexed and worried her listener, had been but 
the preamble. Miss Barton turned on her heel, 
with a careless nod in the direction of the 
woods, and herself hastened towards the house 
where the guests were assembling. 

Rose stood for a minute perplexed and un- 
decided. It was not that she thought there 
was anything extraordinary in the fact that 
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Iter lover should be taking a stroll with * the 
daughter of the house/ but there was a 
malicious intention, an implied warning in the 
tone in which the last words were uttered, 
which caused her a moment's uneasiness. The 
sensation however was but momentary. Petty 
jealousy, with its mean and degrading sus- 
picions was foreign to her open nature. She 
could no more imagine that Herbert would 
prove unfaithful to her in word and deed — 
than she to him. Like Vivien she thought — 

" In love, if love be love, if love be ours, 

Faith and unfaith can ne'er be equal powers, 

Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 
« • • • 

And trust me not at all, or all in all." 

"It looks like a case of sour grapes,'* she 
said smiling to herself, as brushing the implied 
suggestion from her mind like a buzzing and 
venomous fly, she turned her steps towards 
the brilliantly illuminated mansion. 

Presently the gong sounded, and everyone 
was asking what had become of their young 
hostess. Lady Stanfield, in a state of fidget 
and fluster, wandered about enquiring where 
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Effie had last been seen, and her sense of pro- 
priety was evidently shocked on learning that 
her daughter was wandering in the woods with 
a gentleman. However, she was somewhat 
consoled at the matter-of-fact light in which 
Bose treated the circumstance, and at last 
decided, on Archie's advice, that the meal 
should be served without waiting for the 
truants. 

Accordingly the guests were seated, and the 
first course was nearly through, when amidst 
the clatter of knives and forks, and the din 
of conversation, Herbert and Effie appeared, 
warm with the exercise, and merry with the 
recollection of their homeward race. 

" Fm very sorry, mother dear," began Effie, 
remarking the cloud on Lady Stanfield's brow, 
" but we were so enchanted with the view that 
we, or I, quite forgot how late it was." 

" If anyone is to blame, it is myself. Lady 
Stanfield," interposed Herbert. "Woodland 
scenery has a special charm for me, and a 
prettier bit I never saw. Then the fairy seat 
itself was so enticing, that once comfortably 
ensconced, I declined to move until we heard 
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the distant rumour of the gong, warning us 
that we had overstayed our time." 

" It is of no consequence, Mr. Ashwood, if 
you will excuse our beginning without you. 
The supper was ready, and so were our guests ; 
- — not knowing where this erratic child of mine 
might have enticed you, I thought it better 
not to wait, as the young people are anxious 
to begin dancing," replied her ladyship, with a 
courteous smile. Like a wise woman, she 
reserved any little reproof which she might 
consider due to her daughter's conduct for 
Efl&e's private ear. 

Meanwhile Herbert andEffie had seated them- 
selves in two vacant places reserved for them 
between Lady Stanfield and Eose, and the 
latter accepted with good-natured insouciance 
the excuses which her lover felt bound to oflfer 
for his neglect of her. 

"Don't apologize, pray," she said merrily, 
" on the contrary, I am very much obUged to 
Miss Stanfield for taking you oflF my hands for 
a little while." 

" You don't mean that in earnest, Rose ? " 
said Herbert under his breath. 
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" Why shouldn't I ? " replied his fiancee, 
laughing and turning to talk to her neighbour 
on the other side, whereupon Herbert, with 
the strange inconsequene of a spoilt child, felt 
somewhat piqued. A mbment ago he was all 
penitence, and had sat down quite prepared 
for a little lecture on the impropriety of his 
behaviour, in which he would fall back upon 
the licence accorded to the nobler sex to carry 
on small flirtations, — even though they might 
be ' otherwise engaged,' and on the absurdity of 
an engaged couple performing their billing and 
cooing in public. Now, however, that his 
offence was condoned almost before he had 
time to defend himself, he felt that he- was 
being slighted, and determined to prove that 
others appreciated his attentions though his 
fiancee did not. 

Accordingly he entered into a lively con- 
versation with Effie, devoted himself to looking 
after her wants, and paid her such marked 
attention that even Lady Stanfield remarked 
it, and fearing that following their escapade 
in the wood, it might set ill-natured people 
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talking, gave the signal for an adjournment to 
the ball-room. 

Rose scarcely knew what to make of her 
lover's strange behaviour, and when he not 
only danced the first waltz with Effie, but was 
evidently pleading for another, and showed no 
sign of coming near her, she felt a sudden 
sickness at heart, and longed to get away from 
the noisy scene, that she might think the 
matter quietly out by herself. Was he merely 
acting thus to tease her, or to punish her for 
some imaginary offence, or had he really 
deceived himself and herself as to the strength 
of his attachment for herself, — were the ques- 
tions which tortured her brain. And how 
could she answer them with the din of music, 
the buzz of conversation, and worst of all, the 
sight of her lover, the man to whom she had 
given her whole heart, apparently engrossed 
with some other girl. 

Rose Melville was not emotional, was not 
addicted to hysterics or fainting fits, with or 
without the slightest provocation ; but from 
the very thoroughness of her nature, she was 
apt to place a more serious construction on 
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the outward appearances of things, than if she 
had been more experienced in the ways of 
courtship and flirtation. This was her first 
lover's quarrel, and it seemed to her a matter 
of grave concern. It was not so much that 
she felt the pangs of jealousy or even of anger, 
but rather a sorrowful foreboding that there 
had been a mistake somewhere, and that she 
must be the only sufierer from it. She blamed 
herself for having accepted Herbert's protests- 
tions too readily, magnified Effie's superior 
attractions, and told herself that it only re« 
mained for her to release her fianc^ from his 
vows. 

In this frame of mind dancing had lost all 
its attractions, and as she was engaged to 
Harry Irvine, she employed her cousinly 
privileges to induce him to forego the dance, 
and to take her for a stroll in the grounds 
instead. 

Although passionately fond of waltzing, 
Harry good-naturedly acquiesced when she 
pleaded a headache as an excuse for quitting 
the room, but he was loth to tear himself away 
from the sight of Efiie who had evidently 
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made a deep impression upon him, which was 
proved by his conversation, for much to Rose's 
discomfort he would talk of nothing else, but 
of her manifold perfections and graces. 

Meanwhile Herbert, who, for all his assumed 
sprightliness and gaiety, was at heart ill at 
ease, and longing for a reconciliation, felt that 
the farce had been kept up long enough. 
When he came to think of it, he hardly knew 
how or why they had drifted into this petty 
disagreement, and although he had felt he was 
bound to assert his own dignity, and Eflfie 
made a very pleasant and amusing tool for his 
vengeance, she did not supply the place of his 
" own true love ". But when, having wisely 
determined to pocket his pride and if need be, 
own himself in the wrong, he looked round for 
his fiancee, — ^behold she was gone ! 

Effie's eyes, however, had been sharper than 
his, for little flirt that she was, whilst accepting 
Herbert's attentions, she had seen through his 
motives, and had not been unwilling to utilize 
them to heighten the fascination which she 
divined she already exercised over the heart 
of the susceptible young doctor. Accordingly, 
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whilst treating Harry's advances with 
apparent coldness, she kept him in view 
with an eye to future contingences, and had 
not failed to remark his exit in company with 
Kose. 

Thus, when at the conclusion of the dance, 
Herbert hinted that he supposed he ought to 
go and look after his betrothed, Effie at once 
suggested a stroll into the garden as the best 
means of discovering her. 

Following the stream of dancers who were 
seeking the refreshment of the cool night air, 
they soon came face to face with the objects 
of their search. 

" Here you are at last,— I was beginning to 
wonder what had become of you. May I 
have the next dance ? " said Herbert, offering 
his arm to Rose. 

" No, thank you, — I am too tired," she re- 
plied wearily. " Besides I think it is time 
for me to be going home. — But do not let me 
take you away — ^the carriage can come back 
for you and Alfred." 

** Certainly not. If you go, I shall go too. 
What's the matter, my darling, are you not 
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well ? " he asked in a lower tone, placing her 
arm in his and bending tenderly over her. 

" Nothing thanks. Only a slight headache. 
But you must not leave Miss Stanfield out 
here. Take her indoors, and I will follow." 

" — If Miss Stanfield will allow me the 
honour," said Harry darting forward, " I wiU 
escort her." And as Effie smilingly assented, 
he joyfully took possession of the little hand, 
and drew her off towards the shrubberies, out 
of pretended consideration for the affianced 
pair. 

As Kpse persisted in her determination of 
returning home at once, the carriage was 
ordered forthwith, and they took their de- 
parture accompanied by Alfred, who declared 
that he always felt out of his element at 
dances. And so beyond a few broken words at 
parting for the night, Herbert had no oppor- 
tunity of terminating their little quarrel in 
true lovers' fashion, as he had settled it in his 
own mind, namely — ' to kiss and make it up '. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

rpHE morning after ! Who has not felt the 
■^ bitter effect of the cold, searching merci- 
less light of day, following a night of passion 
or folly, which dispersing the false glamours, 
cast o'er our sight and senses by the dusky 
goddess, forces us to open our eyes — mental 
as well as corporeal — and to envisage the 
shortcomings of the over-night, shorn of their 
gassy bedazzlements ! 

The city clerk who has * plunged' on the 
favourite for the Derby; the impecunious 
younger son who has been lured into making 
a proposal of marriage to a fair siren whose 
'face is her fortune'; the speculative youth 
who has lost his year's income at roulette ; or, 
worse still, the husband who has dined at the 
club with some bachelor friends, and fired by 
champagne and the intoxication of boon-com- 
panionship, has forgotten his marital duties, 
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and returned home at Hhe small hours/ 
boisterously jovial, to find his * better half' 
sitting up for him, stern, silent, reproach- 
ftd in her gaze, and with an air of lectures 
to come. — All these, and many others, whose 
peccadillos, the result of temporary excite- 
ment or forgetfulness, are likely to be brought 
up in judgment against them, do not bless the 
dawn which brings them face to face with their 
difficulties. 

Some such forebodings, although modified 
in form, and minor in degree, haunted Herbert 
Ash wood when he awoke after the garden-party 
at Lady Stanfield's. 

From her manner at parting, he felt that 
Eose was grieved and hurt, and in reviewing 
his own conduct, he could not but allow, that 
she was so not without cause. 

"What an infernal fool I made of myself!" 
he ejaculated, as he sprang out of bed. " It 
would serve me right if Rose refused to have 
anything more to say to me, and young Stan- 
field were to call upon me for an explanation 
of my behaviour with his sister. Decidedly 
' finessing ' is not my forte, and my glorious 
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attempt at asserting my own dignity, has 
ended in making the dearest girl in the world 
miserable, and myself the laughing-stock of 
the neighbourhood ! " 

Perhaps, these self-reproaches may be con- 
sidered exaggerated, but then it must be 
remembered, that Herbert was deeply in love, 
— which would account for a vast number of 
incongruities. 

However, a cold bath helped to tone up his 
nerves, and led him to take a more cheerful 
view of the situation, and he went down to 
breakfast with the firm intention of confessing 
his folly, and of obtaining peace at any price. 

Great therefore was his disgust at finding 
that Rose had already breakfasted, and started 
for the Rectory, on the pretext of consulting 
her aunt about some matters in connection 
with the schools, in which they were both 
interested. His troubled conscience suggested 
that this visit had reference to their disagree- 
ment of the previous night, and he was more 
than half inclined to start off at once, in the 
hope of overtaking her and obtaining his 
pardon, before she had time to lay open her 
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grief to Mrs. Irvine, who, as her nearest female 
relative would, he felt, be certain to side with 
her niece, and make a reconciliation more 
difficult. 

It was evident, however, from their manner, 
that neither Alfred nor Mr. Melville had any 
suspicion of their little variance, and so he 
concluded to await her return, and endea- 
voured to eat his breakfast as though nothing 
had happened. 

The arrival of the post brought him two 
letters. One from his mother, fixing a date 
for Rose's promised visit of introduction to 
Ash wood Court; the other from his cousin 
Ralph, with reference to their projected trip 
to Africa. 

Since his engagement, he had scarcely given 
this latter subject a thought, and, fond as he 
was of sport, certainly had no strong inclina- 
tion as far as he personally was concerned, 
to tear himself away from his bride-elect for 
six or eight months. On the other hand, he 
knew that it would be a great disappointment 
to Ralph, if this expedition which had been 
so long talked of, and for which their prepara- 
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tions were almost complete, had to be aban- 
doned. Indeed, in this very communication, 
his cousin, whilst deprecating any considera- 
tion of his own feelings, and making several 
sarcastic allusions to the fact of Herbert being 
no longer his own master, let it appear pretty 
plainly that his mind was set on the trip, and 
concluded : — 

"If, as is most probable, and certainly 
wiser, you decide to bow the knee to petti- 
coat government, and assume the yoke at 
once, pray don't let the consideration that this 
was my first, and most belike, my last chance, 
of an expedition of the kind, weigh with you 
for one moment. After all it is only my luck! 
and in a conflict between Love and Friendship, 
the latter must always go to the wall. All I 
ask is that you should let me know by return 
what you intend doing, as I have already 
refused several invitations for the Autumn, 
and am likely to be left like the stork in the 
fable — metaphorically speaking — breakfast- 
less."— 

" Confound the fellow, he's so deuced fond 
of posing as a martyr," muttered Herbert, as 
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he returned the letter to his pocket. " Why 
can't he get somebody else to go with him, 
and leave me in peace 1 " 

On consideration he determined to say 
nothing about the matter to his companions 
until he had consulted Rose. But here another 
difficulty beset him. The letter required an 
immediate answer, and how could he broach 
the subject of his departure while she was 
still smarting from the effects of his desertion 
on the previous evening,— when he had not 
even seen her, to know if his penitence would 
be accepted? Altogether he felt that the 
world was not using him well (a common form 
of expressing what we are too polite to con- 
fess to ourselves, that we have been playing 
the fool), and after shaking off Alfred's pro- 
ferred companionship, he strolled down towards 
the village, in no very enviable frame of mind, 
hoping to meet his lady-love on her home- 
ward way. 

Had he known how seriously she had taken 
his thoughtless conduct to heart, he would 
have felt still more uneasy. 

As ill-luck would have it, whilst Rose was 
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hurrying along towards the Eectory with 
flushed cheeks and downcast eyes, debating 
within herself how she should open the subject 
to her aunt without needlessly inculpating 
Herbert, she almost ran into the arms of 
Mrs. Tod Mountjoy. 

This lady — the mother of the would-be 
roiie, — was a person of lugubrious aspect. 
From beneath her widow's weeds, to which she 
still clung tenaciously in memory of the ' dear 
departed' (who by the way was commonly 
said to have become * dear * only after his 
departure), depended two long dangling curls, 
which swayed in unison with the mournful 
wavings of her head. Her friends said she 
was 'all soul,' her enemies on the contrary 
asserted that ' tongue ' preponderated. Certain 
it is that she took a lively — or more accurately 
speaking — a mournful interest in all her neigh- 
bours' afiairs, and that she was gifted with 
powers of gossiping, which far transcended 
those of most of her sex. 

" Ah, my dear Miss Melville, and how are 
you this morning ? " she began, taking both 
Kose's hands in hers and gazing up mournfully 
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into her face. "But sadly, I fear. — And no 
wonder after what happened last night/' 

Poor Rose was thunderstruck. It is bad 
enough to endure a slight or an insult from 
some one we love, but to be openly com- 
miserated, to have the knowledge thrust upon 
us, that we are the subject of public discussion 
and curiosity, makes the wound rankle a thou- 
sand times worse. The blood rushed to her 
cheeks with painful intensity, as she muttered 
some unintelligible reply, and endeavoured to 
pass on. 

But the loquacious widow was not to be 
thus easily baulked of her prey. Her son 
had brought home only a confused account 
of what had happened, which he had procured 
at second-hand from Miss Barton. With a 
man's want of observation in such matters, he 
had not remarked that Herbert was parti- 
cularly remiss towards his affianced bride, and 
had it not been sent in the form of a message 
to his mother by the fair Sarah, he would pro- 
bably have thought the subject not worth 
mentioning. 

It was a real spice of luck then, to run 
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across one of the principal actors in the little 
scene, at an hour which almost precluded the 
possibility of her having been previously 
'interviewed' by any of the village gossips. 
Accordingly far from relaxing her grasp, she 
artfully slid one of her long and bony cotton- 
covered hands through the arm of her victim, 
exclaiming in tragic tones : 

" Ah ! poor child, — poor child ! What de- 
ceivers men are ! Though / ought not to say 
so, — for my poor dear husband was all that a 
man could be, — but then he was one in a 
thousand ! And then there's my boy — ^Toddie, 
I always call him to distinguish him from his 
dear father, — well he's a terrible fellow after 
the ladies, but then, you know, he gives them 
fair warning, and after, all — between ourselves 
he's not so dangerous as he makes himself out." 

" No, I daresay not," replied Rose, making 
a gentle effort to free herself. " But I won't 
detain you now, Mrs. Mountjoy — I am going 
to the Rectory." 

"It's quite the same to me which way I 
walk, my dear. I was only taking a little 
constitutional after breakfast, I always do every 
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day. Toddie — I suppose I ought to call him 
Mr. Mountjoy, Junior, to you — declares Fm 
afraid of getting too fat. YouVe no idea how 
witty he is ! " said the widow, executing a 
change of front, but still maintaining her hold. 
"And now, my dear, tell me all about it. 
Perhaps I can advise or assist you." 

"You re very kind, but I require neither 
advice nor assistance," retorted her victim, 
beginning to lose her patience. " I am in a 
hurry to see my aunt on important business, 
so must say good morning." 

" you young ladies — you young ladies ! 
You are so proud and self-reliant. WeU, per- 
haps you're right. Mr. Ashwood is engaged 
to you, and however much he may admire 
Effie Stantield, he can't in honour break with 
you without a reason. After all, what 
does it matter ? A bargain is a bargain. 
And if people will talk — well, you must let 
them." 

" Mrs. Mountjoy, neither you nor anybody 
else have the right to spread such scandalous 
reports about me and Mr. Ashwood. We are 
quite capable of managing our own aflfairs 
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without the interference of other people," an- 
swered Rose, thoroughly roused. 

So saying, she shook off the grasp of her 
tormentor, and hurried down the street at a 
pace which left the astonished widow hope- 
lessly distanced. 

Seeing which, that astute personage bowed 
to the inevitable, and consoled herself by pay- 
ing a visit to her friend. Miss Barton, whom 
she discovered at breakfast in a state of curl- 
papers and slippers, and with whom she stayed 
for a long gossip on the disappointment and 
disgrace of that ' Melville girl '. 

Mrs. Irvine, who had learnt from Lucy and 
Harry something of what had passed on the 
previous evening, received her niece with open 
arms and a smiling face. 

" What ! quarrelling abeady ? Fie, for 
shame, you naughty children ! " she exclaimed 
with a merriment which seemed to poor Eose 
strangely out of place. " And do you dare to 
tell me that you let the sun go down — or 
rather get up — on your wrath ? You ought 
both to be stood in the same corner, and not 
allowed to come out until you have made it up." 
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"There has been no quarrel — at least on 
my part. aunt, what have I done to be 
treated so cruelly ! He doesn't love me any 
more," replied her niece, with difficulty re- 
straining her tears. 

" Fiddlesticks and nonsense ! I know all 
about it. He was only trying to tease you, 
you silly child. The fact is, your courtship 
has gone too smoothly hitherto, and so, having 
no troubles to be miserable about, you must 
needs make them for yourselves, like a couple 
of babies that you are." 

" I wish I could think so," sighed Rose, 
" but if you had seen how devoted he seemed 
to Effie — and she to him ! It wasn't only 
I who remarked it. Everybody was talking 
about it." 

" Everybody, consisting of Sarah Barton, 
Adelina Partridge and Company, the most ill- 
natured gossips in the village, who would 
give their eyes to secure such a husband for 
themselves, — and failing that, delight in the 
thought of ruining your happiness I" exclaimed 
Mrs. Irvine wrathfuUy. " If I weren't a par-, 
son's wife, I declare I should like to knock 
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their two unmaideiily heads together. Then, 
again, we all know that Miss Effie, though a 
dear child, is a bom little flirt. They say she 
gets it from her mother. And as for Herbert, 
he's no worse than other young men. None 
of them can resist a pair of saucy blue eyes 
and a laughing face." 

" Then why did he make believe to love me, 
who have neither 1 " said Eose, with a half 
smile. 

" Why do we make bread and meat our 
staples of food, when tarts and cake look so 
much nicer ? Simply because we can't live 
upon pretty looks, and these sort of sweet 
things soon pall upon one," retorted her aunt, 
delighted with her own hyperbole. 

Continuing the argument in this strain, Mrs. 
Irvine soon had the satisfaction of bringing her 
niece to a more comfortable frame of mind. 
In fact Eose, like most disciples was inclined 
to go beyond her teacher, and in the first blush 
of renewed confidence and love, was eager to 
fling herself into her lover's arms, and beg his 
forgiveness for having doubted him. 
. Her aunt, however, once satisfied that a 
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reconciliation was certain to be brought about, 
did not think it advisable that Herbert should 
make his peace too easily ; and so with that' 
most valuable peculiarity of the logic of the 
fair sex, which enables them to blow hot and 
cold almost in the same breath, she concluded : 
" Therefore, my love, although I maintain that 
Herbert is not seriously to blame, still other 
people thought he was, and a little scolding 
won't do him any harm. Besides, as the 
matter stands, you have had a quarrel, and of 
course, somebody must be in the wrong, and 
should make the first overtures for peace. So 
I say let them come from him. You can 
make it up to him afterwards, but I should 
begin with a little dignified reserve. It never 
does for a woman to confess herself in the 
wrong to a man, until she is married." 

" And then, aunt ? " asked Rose, smiling. 

"And then, my dear, the more often she 
does it, whether she is, or whether she isn't, — 
the more her husband will love her, and the 
happier she'll be ! " whispered Mrs. Irvine, as 
she parted with her niece at the hall-door. 

Believed in her mind, and more at ease than 
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she had been since the previous night's oc- 
currence, Eose tripped lightly along towards 
home, meditating with a smiling face, on her 
aunt's advice, and as to how she should 
manage to maintain a suflSciently stern de- 
meanour in her forthcoming interview with her 
lover. She was somewhat startled then, on 
hearing rapid footsteps behind her, and Her- 
bert's voice exclaiming in pathetic accents: 
"My darling, are you training for a foot-race? 
I declare I had almost to run to catch you up. 
I've been hanging about outside the Rectory 
ever so long for you." 

Rose took a rapid glance at her lover's face, 
and reading there, satisfactory evidence of his 
uneasiness and penitence, determined to profit 
by her lesson, and increase his discomfiture, so 
she replied coldly : "At whose request pray ? " 

" Rose, what do you mean ? Do you sup- 
pose I needed asking to come and seek you, 
when I have so much to tell you, — amongst 
other things, — how sorry I am for what oc- 
curred last night," said Herbert, sinking his 
voice, and endeavouring to take her hand. 

" I think, after what occurred last night, 
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you would have done better to have remained 
at home," replied she in a tone of simulated 
anger. "I have been subjected to derision, 
and insult enough already from your public 
announcement of your sudden change of views, 
and I do not care to run the risk of a repetition 
of it." 

" Insult— derision ! Who has dared? — ^Why, 
my darling, the only person who looked and 
felt truly foolish through the whole transaction 
was myself. But you will forgive me, won't 
you ? I know I don't deserve it, but you're 
such an angel ! " 

This throwing himself thus entirely on her 
mercy, would have done more to soften Rose's 
anger, had she felt any, than the most plausible 
explanations and excuses. However, she felt 
that she must remain firm a little longer, so 
she avoided his eager glance, and withdrew 
her hand from his grasp, saying, " I don't like 
people who act one thing one day, and say 
something totally different the next. And I 
don't like to be made an exhibition of, in the 
public street, so please leave me alone, Mr. 
Ashwood." 

15 
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" Mr. Ajshwood," repeated Herbert mechani- 
cally. — Had it come to that ? It was almost 
equivalent to saying that all was over between 
them ! Well, perhaps she was right, — at any 
rate this was no fit place for an explanation, 
so he mutely bowed and fell behind, leaving 
Eose to hurry on alone. 

Womanlike, — once her wish was. complied 
with, she longed to have him at her side again, 
and took more than one sly glance over her 
shoulder to make sure that he was following. 
He looked so downcast, poor fellow, that when 
she reached the lodge gates, she suddenly re- 
membered that she had something to say to the 
gardener s wife who lived in the lodge, — ^which 
'something' occupied her until she heard 
Herbert's step on the drive, when she emerged 
and met him face to face. 

He started, raised his hat, and stood aside 
to let her pass, without saying a word, but his 
face of misery told her how deeply he had felt 
her cruel language, and touched her with a 
pang of remorse. She half-paused in the 
expectation that he would renew the conver- 
sation, and was quite prepared to accept his 
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explanations and apologies. But he maintained 
an embarrassing silence, gazing gloomily up 
the drive, — so she turned towards the house 
with a smothered sigh, wishing with all her 
heart that she had not attempted to play the 
part of oflfended dignity, which now impera- 
tively demanded that the first overtures should 
come from him. 

At that moment the gardener's boy came 
running down towards the lodge. He touched 
his cap to Rose, and was hailed by Herbert. 
" Are you going into the village, my lad ? " 
she heard him say. 

" Yes, sir," replied the boy. 

** Then just call in at the ' Green Dragon,' 
and ask them to send a fly in time to catch 
the three o'clock train up," replied Herbert. 

Gracious Heaven! Then he did mean to 
leave her. The whole happiness of two lives 
was to be blighted for the sake of a little 
miserable pride. It was sinful, it was childish, 
•—it could not be ! 

Sick at heart she turned round, " Herbert, 
you are not going away ? " were the only words 
her trembling lips could formulate. 
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" What else would you have me do ? " he 
asked moodily, avoiding her gaze. 

" Countermand the fly at any rate," repUed 
Rose, regaining courage now the ice was once 
broken. " If go you must, you may as well 
have the carriage and go in comfort." 

" Why should I care what becomes of me, 
since you cast me off?" he said, raising his 
eyes to her face reproachfully. 

"Have I cast you off? Isn't it rather the 
other way about ? " The look half-tearful half- 
smiling, which accompanied these words, com- 
pletely disarmed Herbert's resentment. 

"I have behaved like a brute, and you 
can't think any worse of me than I do of 
myself. Will you forgive me ? May I stay?" 

"With all my heart," replied Rose, the 
smiles this time having it all their own way. 
" I am sadly inclined to think that we have 
both been behaving like children, — but let 
bygones be bygones. I am going into the 
Rosery to gather some flowers for the house. 
Will you come and help me ? " 

"My darling, I always thought you were 
an angel, — but now I know it ! " he cried 
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rapturously. " But talking of wings, the boy- 
is out of hearing by now, and we shall have 
that wretched fly coming for me." 

" Never mind, we will pack our evil tempers 
and oflfended dignities in a hamper, and send 
them in it to the station. The chances are we 
shall never see them again — our railway 
company has the reputation for losing parcels 
entrusted to it," said Rose, putting her arm 
on his shoulder, after a sly glance up and 
down the drive to ensure their not being 
observed. 

Herbert smiled in answer, his eyes following 
the direction of hers, and finally lighting on 
the pretty up-turned face, and pair of rosy 
half-open lips close to his own. — 

Under these circumstances, what did he do ? 

— Well, gentle Reader! If you cannot 
guess, you must be 'simple' as well as 'gentle,' 
and we shall not tell you. 



CHAPTER XIL 

* r^ ATHER roses while you may/ is the 
^ advice in the old song, to which might 
be added as a rider, ' gather them as often as 
you are able, and be a long while about it,' 
always provided you have a graceful and 
sympathetic companion at your side, who 
understands as well how *to wreathe her 
eyes with love, and her lips to arm with 
kisses,' as she does to bind the fragrant 
flowers into masses of harmonious colour. 

Although Herbert and Rose acted on this 
suggestion, and were certainly a most uncon- 
scionable time in filling a couple of small 
baskets, it must not be supposed that they 
devoted the whole of it to the combined 
worship of Flora and Venus. As a matter of 
fact, they held a very serious and momentous 
conversation, on the subject of the two letters 
which the former had that morning received. 
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Peace and amity being restored, Herbert 
first broached the contents of his mother's 
communication, and begged Rose to fix an 
early date for her visit to Ashwood Court. 
This she promised to do, as soon as she had 
consulted her father, and named the following 
week as a time when she should probably be 
able to fulfil her engagement. 

In placing Ralph's letter in her hands, 
Herbert thought it necessary to premise, that 
for his part he had quite abandoned the notion 
of quitting England for so long a period, and 
that with her concurrence, he should advise 
his cousin to seek for another companion. 

Rose read it in silence, and with mingled 
sensations. The sight of Ralph's hand- writing 
recalled unpleasant memories. Since that 
memorable night when he had declared his 
insane passion, she had felt an aversion almost 
amounting to dread at the thought of meeting 
him again. Yet, if he remained in England, 
this was scarcely to be avoided without an 
explanation, which would be still more embar- 
rassing. On the other hand, until the occur- 
rence of the previous evening, and her aunt's 
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subsequent dissertation on the proverbial in- 
constancy of young men of fortune, she had 
not regarded the notion of her lover's pro- 
longed absence with much favour. Even 
then, so unselfish was her nature, that she had 
quite made up her mind to sacrifice her own 
feelings rather than interfere with his pleasure, 
in the event of his expressing any desire to 
carry out the existing arrangement. Now, 
however, since the discovery that she was not 
as paramount in his affections, as he in hers, 
and that there was j ust the possibility that he 
was one of those versatile natures, who are 
apt to ' marry in haste and repent at leisure,' 
her strong sense of modesty, and of what was 
due to the dignity of her sex, led her to the 
determination that ample time should be 
allowed him for reflection, and that no one 
should be able to say that he had been hurried 
into a distasteful marriage. 

Of course, she did not put these thoughts into 
so many words, but in handing back his cousin's 
letter, she strongly advised Herbert to reply 
that he was quite prepared to go with him, and 
would be ready to start in about a month. 
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This recommendation, so contrary to what 
he had expected, called forth the most urgent 
remonstrances from her lover. 

'^ I see it all ! " he cried. -" You haven't 
really forgiven me. You still have doubts of 
my constancy, and mean to put me on my 
trial." 

^•' Well, and what if I do ? '' she replied, 
smiling. '^ There is nothing so very terrible 
in an absence of six months; and if your 
affection is not capable of lasting so long, it 
is surely better to find it out now than later." 

"Kose, I did not think you could be so 
vindictive. I really cannot consent to tear 
myself away fi^om you for so long. Who 
knows what may happen. You may forget 
to love me." 

" Well then, as I said before, you are better 
without me," replied Eose. " But you know 
better Herbert, or you don't know me at all. 
It is because I love you so dearly, and your 
love is the thing I long for and value more 
than anything else in the world, that I am 
anxious to satisfy myself that I am not the 
object of a mere passing fancy." 
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"What better proof can I give than in 
oflfering to make you my wife, at once if you 
will, — the sooner the better ! " exclaimed Her- 
bert, vehemently. 

" Dearest, it is not that I doubt your honour, 
or the genuineness of your present affection. 
But 1 am very exacting, and when I marry, I 
shall expect to be possessed of my husband's 
whole heart, as he will be of mine. Call it 
whim, caprice, or what you will, — ^but as you 
love me, let me have my way in this instance." 

Thus urged, how could he resist ? Particu- 
larly as he had a secret hankering after this 
journey to an unknown country, with its im- 
mense possibilities of good sport, — and a still 
more secret desire, not uncommon in young 
men about to enter the 'blessed state,' to 
make the most of his last few months of 
bachelor freedom. 

There was another reason too, which made 
Herbert not unwilling to carry out his lady's 
behest, and this was two-fold. In the first 
place, he stood somewhat in awe of his clever 
and caustic cousin, and had accustomed himself 
almost unconsciously to yield to his judgment 
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in most matters of moment ; and secondly, he 
entertained a genuine regaxd for him, and was 
very loth to cause him disappointment or 
annoyance. 

Thus, when they entered the house after 
their open-air conference, it was arranged that, 
subject to Mr. Meville's approval, Herbert was 
to write by that night's post, expressiug his 
readiness to carry out existing arrangements. 

As Rose had anticipated, her father oflFered 
no opposition to the scheme which promised 
him a little longer reprieve ere he must part 
with his darling child. So thai Alfred, who 
found the country inexpressibly dull in the 
absence of both his chums — Hopwood and 
Ralph — and was starting, that afternoon for a 
week's sojourn in the metropolis, was com- 
missioned to inform the latter of Herbert's 
intentions. 

The intelligence was received by Ralph with 
a grim smile. It augured weU for the ultimate 
success of his designs, that the engaged couple 
were so ready to part. Far from being 
weakened by its apparent hopelessness, his 
passion but grew^ and intensified at the thought 
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of the many obstacles which beset him. He 
firmly believed that Herbert felt no more than 
a passing fancy for the graceful girl into whose 
society he had been fortuitously thrown ; and 
as for Eose, he considered that gratified vanity, 
and the desire to assist her father in his em- 
barrassed circumstances, were the main causes 
of her preference for his hated rival. The 
very gentleness with which Eose had repulsed 
his proposals, only served to foster the delusion, 
that if his cousin could be induced to renounce 
his pretensions, he would readily obtain the 
transfer of her affections. Passion completely 
blinded him to the dictates of common sense 
and honour. He had made up his mind to 
possess himself of this girl, and his she should 
be, by fair means or foul. 

Meanwhile their temporary separation was 
a step in his favour. He would have plenty 
of opportunities for sounding the depth of his 
cousin's attachment, and for sowing the seeds 
of future discord between the affianced couple. 
And if this did not suffice, and Herbert per- 
sisted in remaining the one obstacle to his 
desires — well, so much the worse for him ! 
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He must be treated like any other obstacle, 
and be forcibly removed. By what means, — he 
neither asked nor told himself ; but this much 
was certain, that he regarded any man as a 
dolt and a coward, who having resolved to 
attain a certain end, was to be turned from it 
by any considerations of pity, or dread of con- 
sequences. 

Keligion he had none, unless it was the 
worship of Self, and the supremacy of Intellect. 
Human beings he regarded as so many pawns 
on the chess-board of life, to be moved about, 
and if necessary sacrificed, in the interests of 
the players — ^men freed from the maudlin senti- 
mentalities of our so-called humanity, men of 
iron- will and set purpose — like himself. 

Lest Herbert should be led to revoke his 
decision, he hurried on the preparations for 
their departure with all speed, and even went 
so far as to engage berths in a Cape steamer, 
leaving Southampton the following month. 
He further proposed that Alfred, acting under 
the advice and supervision of Hop wood, should 
undertake the management of Herbert's affairs 
during their absence, and on receiving the 
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willing assent of the latter to the scheme, 
proceeded to initiate that young hopeful in the 
essential part of his duties, such as the signing 
of cheques, the receiving of dividends, and 
other details. 

During Alfred's stay in town, for this. pur- 
pose, Ralph, who had already discovered that 
he did not regard his future brother-in-law 
with any special good-wiU, took the opportunity 
of hinting to him, under the seal of the strictest 
secrecy, that had he not been forestalled by 
his cousin, he himself had intended to occupy 
that position, and did not even now despair of 
reversing Rose's decision. 

He concluded, " You and I both know what 
it is to be out at elbows; but if ever the 
property comes to me (and nobody knows 
what may happen), you won't find me quite 
so hard to squeeze as he is ". 

These last words told with special force on 
his impecunious hearer, for Herbert, at Rose's 
entreaty, had declined to back his bills, or 
encourage his reckless extravagence by acceding 
to his frequent demands for the loan of a 
"monkey," and Master Alfred, notwithstanding 
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all his promises of amendment, persisted in 
continuing his gambling and betting transac- 
tions, with the result common to amateur 
book-makers, that of being in the last stage 
of insolvency. 

Casting about for any means of bringing 
discredit upon his rival, Kalph Ashwood be- 
thought him of a certain Mile. C^lestine, a 
buflfo-actress of some repute, then located in 
London, and with whom Herbert had been 
intimate prior to his engagement to Rose. 

That Mile. Celestine Delaunay, — for this was 
the high-flown patronymic in which the fair 
danseuse rejoiced, — ^was charming, sprightly, 
and agreeable, none could deny ; though few 
would have been bold enough to assert that 
her moijals were on a par with her acting. At 
the same time it is only fair to state, that 
considering the dangerous prominence in which 
she stood exposed to a thousand temptations 
and to the fuU glare of publicity, *Mrs. Grundy,' 
— that terrible old female who is always disposed 
to place the worst possible interpretation on 
all our actions, had not succeeded in picking 
many serious holes in her conduct. 
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The abode of this captivating sylphide when 
in London, was in the neighbourhood of St. 
John's Wood, bordering on the Regent's Park, 
and with the aid of her artistic tastes and the 
thousand little knick-knacks which she brought 
with her from her beloved Paris, she managed 
to convert the otherwise somewhat common- 
place lodging house into quite a bijou residence. 
Here, on Sundays and when she was not en- 
gaged at the theatre, she did the honours, 
in a right royal and graceful style — ^to the 
privileged few, principally of the male sex, 
whom she admitted into the charmed circle of 
her intimacy. 

During her sojourn amongst the inhabitants 
of la perjide Albion, C^lestine was invariably 
accompanied by her father, a tall military- 
looking man, with high cheek-bones and a 
pair of very fierce black moustaches. This 
worthy gentleman who styled himself the 
Chevalier Delaunay, — though nobody knew to 
what Order he belonged, unless it were to 
that most numerous fraternity, the Chevaliers 
d'Industrie, — was generally got up in the ex- 
military heavy-father style, as known on the 
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stage, and served as chaperon and watch-dog 
to his flighty and light-hearted daughter. 

He always accompanied her to the theatre, 
. where he waited patiently for her behind the 
' scenes, or lounged comfortably in a box or 
stall as the fancy took him. For a Frenchman 
he was singularly self-contained and silent, yet 
he was always at hand when wanted, .either to 
wrap his C^lestine in her sables, and hand her 
like any duchess into her brougham, or to 
repress any attempt at undue familiarity from 
the sparks who clustered round the young 
prima donna at the close of the performance, 
like flies about a jar of honey. 

Had C^lestine been the craftiest little ser- 
pent since the one which is said to have caused 
the fall of our first parents, she could not have 
devisedabetter method for securing acontinuous 
supply of ardent worshippers, than by keeping 
this Cerberus constantly on guard at the 
portals of the shrine. The knowledge that her 
protector and guardian was always within call, 
enabled the fair Circe to divest herself of the 
prudery and caution necessary for the lamb 
surrounded by wolves (pass the simile), and 

16 
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the spirit of abandon and hon-cameraderie 
with which she entertained her favoured 
aspirants, added not a little to the charms of 
her society. 

At the same time, the Chevalier was the 
most obUging of fathers, and if ever the way^ 
ward creature was sentimentally disposed, and 
inclined for a little conversation a quatre yeux^ 
she had only to chirrup out with her silvery 
laugh, "Va t'en, papa, nous n'avons plus 
besoin de toi," and the Chevalier would in- 
stantly withdraw to his smoking-room, whence 
he only emerged after being duly summoned 
by his daughter's maid, or some other properly 
accredited ambassador. 

To be invited to her little suppers was con- 
sidered quite ^the thing' amongst young 
men of Hon' and fashion, and to add to its 
attractions the table was often graced by nota» 
bilities from the world of art and literature, 
who found both ideas and amusement in the 
fanciful and sparkling conversation of their 
butterfly hostess. 

She combined the careless laughter-loving 
disposition of a child, with the airs and graces 
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(artificial no doubt, but stiU graceful) of her 
profession, and although the gay saJlies and 
piquant anecdotes in which she delighted, 
would hardly pass muster at an ordinary 
dinner party of British respectabUities, where 
the weather, matters of Church and State, and 
Lady so and so's last dance, form the staples of 
conversation, they were none the less esteemed 
by the ^ golden youth ' who regarded her table 
as an oasis in the desert of conventionality, of 
which London society consists. 

After his father's death, and during his 
first real season in town, whilst its plea^ 
sures and excitements still wore the bloom 
of novelty, Herbert had become acquainted 
with the brilliant actress. He was young, 
wealthy, and good-looking, and as to these 
necessary graces he added the manners of 
a gentleman, and an open-handed liberality, 
Mile. Celestine condescended to receive him 
with especial favour, and he became one of 
the regular habitues of Myrtle Lodge. 

To him, fresh from the country and the 
stately dreariness of the country entertain- 
ments, where society runs in cliques and sets^ 
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and one is sure to meet the same people 
with the same conversation, — or lack of it, 
— over and over again, the little suppers of 
the Parisian actress enlivened by hon mots and 
gay repartee, were simply Elysium. Nobody 
there asked what was his neighbour's rent-roll 
and social status. Provided he could tell a 
good story, or do something to amuse the com- 
pany, he was every man's equal and a welcome 
guest. 

Herbert was dazzled and fascinated by the 
charms both of manner and person of Mile. 
C^lestine. He did not stop to analyse his 
intentions, but aimlessly like a moth around a 
candle, he fluttered about her for months, and 
it was thanks rather to her freedom from any 
underhand and mercenary designs, than to his 
own clear-headedness, that he did not find 
himself face to face with two disagreeable 
alternatives, — marriage, or an action for breach- 
of-promise. He addressed her as ' his darling 
Celestine,' hung about the theatre whenever 
she was performing, expended fabulous sums 
in the most gigantic bouquets, organised num- 
berless water-picnics and race-parties in her 
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honour, presented her with bracelets and rings, 
and was hurt and sulky for a whole day, when 
she positively declined to receive any more, 
and in short played the fool as though he had 
been brought up to the part, and never meant 
to do anything else. 

Luckily for him, Celestine,. although no 
better than she should be, was neither heart- 
less nor unprincipled, at any rate according to 
her lights. She liked the ardent out-spoken 
admiration of the young man, so dijfferent 
from the cool wariness of the more experi- 
enced * men-about-town,' and for a while re- 
turned or pretended that she felt a reciprocal 
passion. But she was too wise to commit 
herself, or to allow her lover to commit him- 
self, beyond a certain point. Young as she 
was, she could number her affaires de cceur 
by scores, and she knew full well that all these 
furious and would-be-eternal passions, burn 
themselves out in the space of a few months, 
or weeks, as the case may be. Love, she com- 
pared to champagne,^ — very pleasant whilst it 
is fresh and fizzing; and Matrimony to her 
misguided mind was the same wine without 
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the sparkle-^ully and apt to cloy on the 
palate. 

The end of the London season, and an en- 
gagement at St. Petersbnrgh, made a break in 
the little romance, of which to tell the truth 
this volatile creature was beginning to weary, 
and contrary to the proverb which declares, that 
'absence makes the heart grow fonder,' Her- 
bert too began to open his eyes to the folly 
of his proceedings. And when shortly after- 
wards he made the acquaintance of Rose 
Melville, and contrasted her modest and un- 
aflFected charms, with those of the artiste, 
which smacked somewhat of paint and tinsel, 
he felt bound to confess himself an ass, and 
determined not to renew his intimacy. 

Ralph, of course, as a man of fashion, was 
acquainted with Mile. Delaunay, and observed 
his cousin's weakness in that quarter, with his 
usual cynical smile, without however saying or 
doing anything to dissuade him from his folly. 

Now, however, it occurred to him, that the 
actress might be made a powerful lever to eflfect 
the separation on which his mind was set. 
, Hearing that MUe. Celestine and her inte- 
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resting Papa, were again in London, for a short 
time, relative to an engagement for the forth- 
coming season, Ralph determined to pay her 
a visit. 

Accordingly he arrived at Myrtle Lodge one 
afternoon, and on asking for Mile. C^lestine, 
was shown into a small room on the first 
floor elegantly furnished, and hung with rose- 
coloured satin, which she used as her boudoir. 

"Ah! bon-jour, Mr. Ashwood," said the 
fair Parisienne, entering the room. "I did 
think it was your cousin, Mr, Herbert, when I 
heard the name, and I was going to invite him 
to come downstairs and have dejeuner with us, 
— papa and me. We are quite lonely." 

" I am afraid, Mademoiselle, I have caused 
a disappointment," said Ealph, bowing cour- 
teously. 

" Pas de tout — Not at all. Come all the 
same. And how is he ? — Ce mauvais sujet ? " 

" I have already lunched, thanks. Strangely 
enough I came to talk to you about my cousin 
— but pray do not let me disturb you, if you 
are at luncheon*" 

"It is nothing — I had finished. Let us 
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hear what news you have to tell," replied she, 
settling herself in an easy chair and motioning 
Ralph to one opposite. 

" Not much in the way of news," was his 
reply. "The world has gone on eating, drink- 
ing, and making merry in your absence, 
Mademoiselle. A few thousand more fools 
born into it, and a like number become food 
for worms. The usual round of lying, slander- 
ing, feasting, flirting, fleecing, and quarrelling." 

"You are as cynical as ever, I perceive," 
she laughed, gaily. " No wonder you are so 
much sought after at all dinners and festi- 
vities. You answer the purpose of the 
mummy at the Egyptian feasts." 

"Thanks for the compliment. But if you 
knew the world as I do " 

" And do I not know it ? " she cried. " I 
who have lived all my life in it and for it. 
You forget that I have been behind the scenes 
— since I was so high. But I see it through 
rose-coloured glasses, and you through blue. 
I cannot afford to be miserable, and so I am 
gay — ^Voilk-tout ! But what has all this to do 
with your cousin — Ce cher Herbert ? " 
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" Only that he is like the rest of the world, 
and has proved false and faithless." 

" To whom ? " 

''To the Queen of Grace and Beauty — to 
yourself ! " 

" Ah, bah ! all men are like that. I ex- 
pected nothing different. We met, — we loved 
one another— we parted, we forgot one another 
— but we are good friends all the same. What 
will you ? " 

" You have heard then?" said Ralph, some- 
what discomposed at her insouciance. 

" Yes, he wrote me to say he loved another, 
and was engaged to be married, and asked me 
to forget him, — as if I needed asking ? " 

'' You take it calmly," he replied, repressing 
his vexation. " I think he treated you very 
badly. After offering to marry you." • 

"Who told you? And if he did — what 
harm? He meant it at the time. Only I 
knew better." 

" You forget what a splendid position you 
lose. He has over £1 0,000 a year, and a fine 
estate." 

"Quelle id6el Do you think I would 
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consent to settle down in this country of fogs 
and spleen for ten thousand pounds — or ten 
times that ? To become a stiff, dull, cold, 
English wife in some out-of-the-world country 
village, instead of a Queen in Paris, or Lon- 
don, or St. Petersburgh, free to go where I 
will, and do what 1 list? Ah no— -I would 
sooner die 1 " 

" I see I was mistaken," said Ralph, rising, 
"and I apologize for troubling you. But I 
am sorry too for Herbert's sake. I thought 
you might have helped me to save him from 
ruining his own prospects," 

"How so? It is a droll idea to come to 
me for such a purpose. Most people would 
credit me with more power for the contrary." 

" But then they do not know you as I do." 

"Farceur I I know how much of that to 
believe," she replied, threatening him with the 
jewelled fan with which she was toying. 
" Still, if I could do anything for the poor 
boy " 

"You can do much. Make him break off 
this engagement." 

" But why ? it is the destiny of all English- 
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men to marry and become Pferes-de-fa- 
miUe." 

" Perhaps. But a young fellow in my cou- 
sin's position ought to aspire to somebody 
better than a common-place country girl, with 
red and white cheeks, and no fortune. He 
has a great career before him if he is judici- 
ously tutored. He ought not to marry at all 
till he has got into Parliament — unless he 
forms an alliance which will be politically 
useful to him. But with such a wife he will 
sink into a mere country squire, with a large 
family, and without ambition beyond that of 
breeding the fattest cattle." 

" What heresy — ^what treason ! You are 
running down what I always understood to be 
the proudest institutions of your country, — 
marriage and pigs." 

"Ah, Mademoiselle — ^that is very well for 
the common herd. But a man of good family 
and large possessions ought to consider the 
family interests. '^ 

"Which in this case are your own I pre- 
sume ? " slyly interposed C^lestine. 

"To some extent yes," replied Kalph, cooly. 
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" I don't pretend to any special magnanimity 
of purpose. But of this I can assure you, that 
in helping me to put an end to this absurd en- 
gagement, you will be doing a real service to 
your old friend Herbert, though he majra't 
think so now. Even if he proves ungrateful, 
/ shall not, and who knows ? — It may be in 
my power to be of use to you one of these 
days." 

" What do you want me to do ? " she asked, 
shooting a keen glance from beneath her half- 
closed eyelashes. 

" Simply to write him a line, claiming the 
fulfilment of his promise of marriage." 

" He never made such a promise ! At least 
— I never accepted it, and certainly should not 
now. Mille remerciments ! He might take 
me at my word, and where should I be ? Why 
not let the poor boy be happy in his own 
manner ? " 

" rU undertake nothing shall come of it. I 
only want the letter to open his fiancee's eyes. 
He need never see it himself, if you'd rather 
not," urged Ralph. 

''Indeed, I would rather not interfere. I 
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have enougli intrigue in my profession without 
undertaking more 'en amateur'. But here 
comes papa, you can talk it over with him, 
whilst I go and dress, as I have to pay some 
visits. Au revoir, M. Ashwood." 

So saying, Mile. Delaunay rose, and drawing 
around her the elegant peignoir, beneath 
which the prettiest of feet in the palest of blue 
silk stockings and jaunty little velvet slippers, 
had been peeping in a most provoking manner, 
dropped Ralph a stage curtsy, patted the 
in-coming Chevalier on the cheek, and dis- 
appeared to the regions above. 

To judge from the expression of Ralph's 
face, as half an hour later he quitted Myrtle 
Lodge, his interview with C^lestine*s papa had 
led to more satisfactory results than that with 
the lady herself. But then the Chevalier was 
not troubled with a lingering affection for 
Ralph's cousin, and was not above accepting a 
bribe. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A S the time for Herbert's departure drew 
nearer and nearer, Rose began to feel 
some misgivings. Happiness, immediate and 
substantial, had been within her grasp, and 
she had elected to let it fly away, on the 
chance of its returning stronger and more 
fully fledged. Had she not quitted the sub- 
stance for the shadow ? Might not her lover 
meet with some mischance on his perilous 
wanderings, or return to find himself no longer 
in love with her 1 And though she had her- 
self imposed this trial on his constancy, and 
had rather gloried in the notion that her 
preux chevalier — like the knights of old — 
must win his spurs ere he might claim the 
prize, that was when the project was still in 
the hazy distance, and she had not realized 
what a blank in her existence would be caused 
by his absence. 
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Love had come upon her as a sudden reve- 
lation ! 

Until she had met Herbert, no man had 
ever succeeded in impressing her with feelings 
of anything deeper than friendly regard ; the 
thought of marriage had hardly crossed her 
mind, except as a remote possibility of the 
extreme future. Her own little circle of 
friends, the round of home duties, her horses 
and dogs, her books, and her poor, — ^formed a 
walled-garden of occupations and pleasures, 
beyond which she once deemed it impossible 
that she should ever care to wander. 

But the magician Love appeared, and all 
was changed! The boundaries and land- 
marks of her existence were swept away by 
the soft, yet irresistible breath of passion, and 
a wide vista of possible happiness was opened 
to her enchanted gaze. No wonder that her 
old life seemed cold and colourless. You 
might as well expect the gay butterfly quick- 
ened into being by the warm kiss of the sun, 
to wish to don again its dry chrysalis skin, as 
that a young girl whose heart palpitates for the 
first time to the sweet whispers of Love, should 
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find in her former occupations the same all- 
suflficient interest. 

It was not, in fact, until she came to see 
what a multifarious collection of necessaries 
and precautionary remedies were required, 
that she at all realized what a trip into the 
interior of the * dark continent ' really meant. 
Then, when with newly-awakened interest, 
she devoured all Herbert's books on African 
travel, and read of agues, and fevers, of 
* prickly heat,' and the still more prickly 
assegais of the savage natives, to say nothing 
of the encounters with wild beasts, from the 
lordly lion downwards, her heart sank with- 
in her, and she with difficulty restrained her- 
self from confessing that she had miscalculated 
her strength, and begging her lover to remain 
at home. 

As a parting gift, she had induced Herbert 
to accept her favourite retriever. Lion, and the 
thought that he would not want for one 
faithful friend, was a consolation to her in her 
trouble. 

There were rifles and smooth-bore guns to 
be bought and tried, camp equipage to be pro- 
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cured, and a thousand things about which 
Herbert had to consult his cousiji, so that his 
visits to town had been pretty frequent. But 
now he had come down to make his adieux to 
Mr. Melville and all friends at Stoneheaton, 
and accompany Kose to Ash wood Court, where 
they were to be joined by Ralph, and remain 
until the following week, when the Cape 
steamer sailed. 

Pursuant to a wish of Rose's that they 
should revisit the scene of their adventure on 
the lake, the young people had ridden over to 
Belmere on the morning before their departure. 

"I can't think what has come to Ralph," 
observed Herbert on their homeward way, 
" he's as dull and morose as * a bear with a sore 
head '. I wanted him to come down here to 
say good-bye to your father, but he said he 
couldn't spare the time." 

" I'm glad he couldn't — ^for some things," 
said Rose. 

" So am I, as I can have you all to myself, 
— but still it's hardly civil of him. I hope 
he'll get over his fit of the * blues ' before the 
end of the voyage ! " 

17 
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"Why not get someone else to join your 
party. — Mr. Hopwood or Archie Stanfield, or 
some of your numerous friends ? I don't Uke 
the idea of you two going to that horrid wild 
country alone. — Only think if anything were 
to happen to either of you — the other would be 
helpless," urged Kose who for some time past 
had felt a growing dread of trusting her lover 
to the sole care of his jealous and unsym- 
pathetic cousin, yet feared to awaken Her- 
bert's suspicions of the latter's rivalry in her 
affections. 

" My dear girl, that's quite out of the ques- 
tion at this time of day. It's all cut and dried 
and we cannot alter our arrangements," re- 
plied Herbert gaily. " Archie has got a ship — 
so he couldn't come, and Hopwood isn't cut 
out for roughing it. He's a great man at the 
Stock Exchange or an evening party, but he'd 
be rather out of place in the wilds of Africa. 
Besides Kalph isn't the sort of man most 
fellows would get on with. I know his little 
peculiarities and don't mind them. When he's 
grumpy I just laugh at him, and wait till he's 
in a good humour again." 
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'^ Whatever happens you won't quarrel with 
him whilst you are away — Will you dear? 
Promise me that." 

"Why Rosie, what has come to you, old 
lady? — Who thinks of quarrelling? I dare- 
say we shall have one or two 'rows/ before 
weVe done ! No two men since the days of 
Adam, ever travelled together for long without 
that— But as to a serious disagreement,— 
there's no fear of that. Whatever put such a 
notion into your little head ? " 

" I hardly know — I daresay Tm weak and 
foolish, — it's the thought of losing you. — And 
your cousin, though he's very clever, and all 
that sort of thing, gives one the idea of being, 
— or as if he could be, — unforgiving and vin- 
dictive. Don't be angry with me, darling, — 
but I wish you weren't going with him, — or 
at least not alone. My only comfort is that 
you'll have * Lion ' to look after you." 

" Poor Ralph has evidently got himself into 
your bad books, by his neglect of the proper 
formalities of leave-taking from all your 
'sisters, and cousins, and aunts,'" laughed 
Herbert. " It's very wrong, I'll allow, but he 
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detests all kinds of sentimentality. If I were 
to die to-morrow, I daresay he'd only shrug his 
shoulders, and say : ' Well there's one less, lazy 
good-for-nothing lout in the world, but it's like 
my luck to have my plans broken up ! ' " 

Kose was half-inclined to remind him that 
this same suppositious event would affect his 
cousin's fortunes in a more direct manner, 
than any mere postponement of a pleasure 
trip; but thought it wiser to refrain. She 
contented herself with saying : 

" Herbert, I wish you wouldn't talk of such 
horrid things 1 " 

"Do you refer to Ralph?" he asked mis- 
chievously. 

" Yes, — if he is capable of speaking like that 
of you, — of losing you ! " replied Rose, with 
difficulty repressing a sob. 

" His bark is worse than his bite. He's like 
a certain ' old gentleman,' not so black as he's 
painted ! Cheer up, my pet," he continued 
remarking Rose's unusual emotion, " there's no 
fear of Ralph, nor anybody else having the 
opportunity of pronouncing a funeral oration 
over me just yet. I shall xome back again in 
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a few montlis * all alive and kicking/ prepared 
to take possession of you for the rest of my 
days, and you won't find me so easy to get rid 
of then." 

The next day the young couple started for 
Ashwood Court. Mr. Melville who had been 
rather suffering of late, and was in low spirits, 
accompanied them to the station, and on taking 
leave of Herbert so nearly broke down, that 
Eose was herself affected by his emotion, which 
gave her a fore-taste of the more terrible part- 
ing in store for her within a few short days. 
However she had the good sense to perceive 
that her lover was not inclined for 'a scene,' and 
did her best to retain her self-possession. 

Her father persisted in remaining on the 
platform until the train started, and thrust his 
hand in at the window for a final adieu, as the 
signal for departure was sounded. 

"Good-bye, my boy, and God bless you," 
he said in husky tones. "If it should be that 
we are not to meet again in this world, — 
you'll be a true friend to my girl, I know." 

" My dear Sir, pray don't talk like that, we 
shall meet again within the next six or eight 
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months, hale and hearty I hope," rephed 
Herbert, leaning out of the carriage as the 
train moved off. "But whatever happens, 
Rose's happiness shall be my first and only 
consideration — Good-bye. " 

" Poor papa — he's as tender-hearted as any 
woman," observed Rose, wiping her eyes 
quietly. "He's not strong, and feels lonely 
at the thought of parting with us alL" 

" I consider that I'm more to be pitied than 
he is, for he'll have you back in a week, whilst 
I — never mind old lady — come cheer up 1 It's 
not for long, and I don't want you to arrive at 
the Court with red eyes, or my mother will 
think my descriptions have been too flattering, 
and she's rather a particular old lady." 

Thus urged. Rose quickly regained her com- 
posure, and by the time they reached Lewes 
station, where the Ashwood equipage was wait- 
ing for them, her mind was more occupied in 
picturing to herself the forth-coming meeting 
with her future mother-in-law, and the im- 
pressions they would mutually have of each 
other, than with the less imminent parting 
from her lover. 
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After entering the lodge gates, the drive ran 
for some distance through a fine deer-park, a]b 
one comer of which, — sheltered from the north 
and east by a belt of grand old trees, and 
surrounded by terraces, walks, and flower 
gardens, — stood the mansion, an old red-brick 
structure of uncertain date, and still more 
uncertain architecture. Gabled roofs, high 
chimney-stacks, and quaint oriel windows 
formed the main features of the building ; but 
former generations of Ash woods had, apparently 
at odd times, added a wing here, and window 
or door there, more in accordance with their 
own ideas of comfort or elegance, than with 
any notion of carrying out the plans of the 
original designer. 

Still, composite as was its structure, there 
was an air of solid comfort about the house 
and all its surroundings which could not fail to 
favourably impress the beholder. Age, and the 
battling of a thousand storms, had toned down 
the brilliancy of the brick-work and darkened 
the wooden gables, — the summer home of count- 
less swallows and martens, — to a rich Kem- 
brandt-like mass of colouring. Seen, as Kose 
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saw it for the first time, in the soft glamour 
of a summer's evening, — ^with its background 
of elms, oaks, beech, and ash, whose tops were 
bathed in the golden rays of the setting sun, 
which glinted and glistened on the tall chim- 
neys, and peeped slantwise across the western 
front, — ^with its mullioned windows half-hidden 
beneath the luxuriant growth of Virginian 
creepers and honeysuckle, and its fine entrance- 
hall guarded by portals of dark oak — Ash wood 
Court looked a place of which its owner might 
well be proud. 

And very proud of it the present occupant, 
Herbert's mother, was. Sprung from a noble 
Scotch family, whose possessions in no way 
corresponded with their rank, her early life 
had been passed in an atmosphere of pinching 
and discontent. In her old home the grand 
display of family plate had to compensate for 
the plainness and almost scantiness of their 
daily fare. Two or three liveried servants must 
be kept, although her parents could not afibrd 
to entertain their friends. In fact as their more 
homely neighbours would remark : ' they fed 
their pride at the expense of their stomachs '. 
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Thus to her, — marriage was a release from a 
weary thraldom, a translation from the desert 
to a land of plenty, and her attachment to her 
husband, which from the first was as warm 
and disinterested as her somewhat cold nature 
was capable of, waxed and grew strong, as she 
realized by degrees the pleasures and comforts 
of opulence, and the delight of not being 
obliged to count every penny of cost before 
daring to make a coveted purchase. 

The Ashwoods of former days, who had 
managed to accumulate the broad and (to her 
notions) princely revenues, and hand them 
intact, or still further augmented, from father 
to son, were to her, objects of the deepest 
veneration, and she thoroughly identified her- 
self with the interests of the family with which 
she was united. 

Her husband's death had fallen upon her as 
a heavy blow, and she had mourned his loss 
long and sincerely, though without any frantic 
outward demonstration of grief. 

The only point of difierence which had ever 
arisen between them in the course of their 
married life, was his want of ambition. She 
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had discovered in the archives of the family, 
that prior to the Commonwealth, Ashwood 
Court had been a barony, and this fact was 
further attested by the full-length portraits of 
various Sir GeoflFrys, Sir Herberts, and Sir 
Ralphs, clad in coats of mail, with their proud 
motto blazoned on their shield, * Je romps, 
mais je ne ploye pas,' still hanging in the 
oak-panelled hall. 

"It is not that I care about the title for 
myself," she would say, " Fve seen too much of 
titled misery for that. But in these demo- 
cratic times, when a vulgar plutocracy is 
absorbing all the available land and influence 
of the country, it behoves the old families to 
assert themselves, unless they wish to see all 
their rights and privileges voted away. It's 
very well for you, my dear, to say that the 
Squire of Ashwood can hold his head higher 
than half the mushroom aristocrats of the 
present day ; but all the same, a title does 
carry weight with the million, and the milhon 
are our masters now-a-days. It isn't even Uke 
begging a favour. In demanding the restitu- 
tion of the baronetcy, you ask merely for what 
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is yours by right, and no ministry could refuse 
it. Or if you like it better, go into Parliament, 
and carve out a peerage for yourself." 

" My love, carving joints at my own table 
is more in my line, than carving out Peerages 
at the cost of ease and comfort, and everything 
that makes life worth living. No, my dear, — 
Squire Ashwood, of Ashwood Court, I was 
born, and Squire Ashwood, of Ashwood Court, 
I will die, please God!'* was his invariable 
reply, good-humouredly, but firmly given. 

And so she had to abandon the notion at 
last. But the worst of it was that her son, in 
whom her hopes were centred, grew up as 
void of ambition as his father. Nothing could 
persuade him that he was fitted for a parlia- 
mentary career, or that to be the chief com- 
moner in the county and to write the letters 
M.F.H. after his name, was not a prouder dis- 
tinction and a happier lot, than any triumph 
won in the political arena. 

Then too in the matter of Herbert's engage- 
ment, the good lady had been sadly dis- 
appointed. She had hoped that in his posi- 
tion, he would have looked higher than the 
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daughter of a respectable country gentleman, 
of no particular standing or fortune. 

In fact, there was a certain Lady Maggie, 
eldest daughter of Lord Forfar, who was a 
distant cousin of her own, on whom she had 
decided in her own mind as her future 
daughter-in-law. But 'man proposes,' — and 
not always in accordance with his relations^ 
wishes, and Mrs. Ashwood loved her son too 
well, and was too good a diplomatist to declare 
openly against his choice. It was, however, a 
great relief to her mind when she learned that 
the young couple were to be separated for the 
best part of a year, as she hoped that something 
might occur to break oflF the engagement. 
And this hope was fostered by Ralph, who 
was a great favourite with the old lady, 
and a constant visitor at Ashwood Court. 
Since Herbert's engagement, he had made a 
point of running down whenever he could 
spare a few days, to try and replace, he said, the 
son who was no longer his own master. With- 
out stating it in so many words, he managed 
to impress her with the belief that Herbert 
had fallen a prey to an artful and designing 
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girl, who was much more in love with his 
possessions than with himself; so that Mrs. 
Ashwood, whilst yielding to her son's request 
that his fiancee should be invited to pay her a 
visit before he left, was by no means prepared 
to receive her with open arms. 

Indeed, so cold and formal was her welcome, 
that Kose felt hurt, and even Herbert was 
annoyed. However he strove to make it up 
to her by an unusual display of solicitude, and 
by assuring her that his mother was always 
shy with strangers, and particularly jealous of 
any rival in his aflFections. 

"You see my pet," he said, "having 'one's 
nose put out of joint ' is an operation which few 
can submit to with equanimity, and that is 
practically what your advent means to my 
mother, sooner or later. But give her a little 
time and she'll get used to it." 

Of course Eose assured him that this was 
only natural, and that she was not at all 
aggrieved; but all the same, she felt that 
there was something more behind Mrs. Ash- 
wood's manner towards her, than any mere 
temporary shyness or petulance. As far as the 
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outward observances of polite society went, 
nothing was wanting, and the most scrupu- 
lous and even ostentatious care was displayed 
for her comfort and convenience ; but she 
looked in vain for the tender interest in her 
own past life and doings, and the womanly 
sympathy with her future; which she felt were 
her due. She had hoped to find a mother, 
and was met by a stately hostess, outwardly 
gracious and kind, but in whom she felt there 
existed an impenetrable barrier of reserve or 
dislike, which utterly repelled all confidences, 
or advances towards gaining her afiections. 

Before Rose, at any rate, Mrs. Ash wood per- 
sisted in regarding the forthcoming expedition 
as a mere pleasure trip of no extraordinary 
import, so that between her fear of displaying 
an unworthy weakness before her lover, and the 
impassibility of the only one of her sex who 
could share her feelings, the poor girl was 
obliged to conceal her anxieties and sorrows, 
and sufiered tenfold, because she suffered in 
silence. 

The advent of Ealph and of her brother 
Alfred, did not tend much to her comfort. The 
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former was distant and reserved, avoiding her 
society as much as possible, and although in 
some repects this relieved her mind of a half- 
formed dread of another outbreak of his passion, 
she could not but note that since his arrival, 
Mrs. Ashwood seemed to grow yet more frigid 
and stately, and to regard her more markedly 
in the light of an unwelcome intruder. 

At last the fatal day arrived. An early 
start had to be made in order to catch the 
Cape Mail Steamer, advertised to sail from 
Southampton shortly after noon. Eose and 
Alfred accompanied the travellers on their 
railway journey, and went on board the ' Dan- 
ube ' to see their quarters, and bid them a last 
farewell. 

In the hurry and bustle of the past few days 
the lovers had found few opportunities of 
being alone together, and perhaps Herbert, 
with a man's dread of ' a scene,' had to some 
extent connived at this. 

At any rate, Eose, in instant expectation of 
the dreaded command for all shore-going 
passengers to leave the ship, found that she 
had a thousand things to say, all of the most 
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private and important nature, in a place where 
privacy is an unknown quantity. 

Sailors coiling ropes and making fast boats, 
porters labouring under immense packages, 
stewards rushing wildly about, followed by still 
more wild and objurgating passengers. 
Mothers taking leave of emigrant sons, hus- 
bands of wives, lovers of sweethearts. The 
whole scene of confusion enchanced by the 
babel of countless tongues, and the * whirr ' of 
the steam-winch, above which sounded the 
boatswain's whistle and the loud words of 
command. — ^What chance had she of collecting 
her thoughts, let alone making herself heard 
or understood ! 

Although relieved of the care of looking 
after the numerous trunks and gun-cases, by 
the man — half-keeper, half- valet — whom Ralph 
had engaged to accompany them on their tour, 
the little group stood on deck gazing bewil- 
dered at the scene of bustle and confusion, until 
Herbert, remarking the pale and tear- worn ex- 
pression of his fiancee's face, led her down the 
companion into the saloon, and forced her to 
drink a glass of champagne to their safe return. 
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But even here, the tranquillity and solitude 
for which she pined — ^if but for a few mo- 
ments — was denied to her. At one end, a portly 
personage, with an expensive nose, arrayed in a 
frock coat, and a tall hat, whose white waistcoat, 
and anything but white fingers, displayed an 
enormous value in gold chains, and diamond 
rings, was * standing Fizz' to any and all of 
the officers and passengers who were disposed 
to drink at his expense, and bandying jokes in 
stentorian tones, which asserted themselves 
above the hubbub over-head. At the other, — 
a voluble Frenchwoman was bidding adieu to 
Alphonse, — presumably her only son, bound 
for the Diamond Fields, — and mingling advice 
with her tears, and these latter again with her 
glass of eaU'SucT^Cy which the steward — not 
without much grumbling,— had been prevailed 
upon to supply. 

At any other time, Kose would have been 
amused and diverted by the kaleidoscopic 
scene which surrounded her, but now it seemed 
like a Pandemonium. She could not make a 
theatrical display of her emotions before all 
these strangers, after the manner of Alphonse's 

18 
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^Marnman/ she could not even make herself 
heard^ without raising her voice beyond its 
normal pitch, and yet the words she had to 
utter, — ^the last fond parting words — ^would 
only come in a whisper, choked by hardly 
restrained tears. 

Suddenly a happy inspiration dawned upon 
Herbert. Kose had not visited his state-room. 
— ^Would she come and see it ? Without wait- 
ing her reply, he drew her gently along the 
narrow passage amid-ships, where his berth 
had been secured, and closing the door, seated 
himself by her side on the narrow velvet- 
covered seat, dignified by the title of sofa. 

" Now, you see the extent of my domain for 
the next few weeks. — Not much room is there, 
my pet ? But what a blessed relief from that 
noisy bear-garden ! " He spoke in cheerful and 
unconcerned tones, but the pressure of his arm 
round her waist, told her more than his words. 
A rising sob checked her utterance, and her 
only reply was to lean her head on his shoulder, 
and give an unrestrained course to her long 
pent-up tears. 

" Bear up, my darling — don't cry. — It isn't 
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for long," was the only consolation her lover 
could offer, and even he felt his eyes growing a 
little misty. "Heaven knows, I shall miss 
you, my pet." 

" Herbert, must you go ? I feel as if I 
should never see you again. And if an3rthing 
happens to you " Her words were in- 
terrupted by the clanging of a bell, and a 
premonitory whistle betokening the departure 
of the tender. 

" Good-bye, my own darling," said Herbert, 
rising and pressing her to his breast. " We 
must go on deck, or you will be left behind — I 
almost wish you could be." 

Her arms closed more tightly round his 
neck, and her lips met his, as though her soul 
was passing in the fond embrace. It was the 
old, old story — 

" I cannot leave thee though I say, 
Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye." 

But the steward's inexorable voice was heard 
at the door : " Now then, sir, please, the lady 
must go ashore at once, if she means to go at 
all!" 

One last meeting of the quivering lips, and 
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Herbert supported her drooping form along 
the gangway, and up the crowded companion 
to the side, where the Httle shore-going 
steamer lay panting and snorting impatient to 
be off. 

"Now then, hurry up, miss. All clear 
there ? Cast away, lads I " shouted the com- 
mander, as Kose, more dead than alive, des- 
cended from the ocean-going steamer, on to 
the deck of the pigmy satellite. 

One final hand-clasp— a murmured 'Fare- 
well ' lost in the splash of the paddles, and an 
ever-broadening patch of green water rose 
between the two vessels. 

Kose clung to the rail at the stem of the 
tender, striving to distinguish, through her 
tears and the crowd of other passengers 
waving handkerchiefs and hats, the form of the 
man she loved. 

Long before they had reached the Quay, 
the Danube had loosed her moorings, and was 
steaming at half-speed down Southampton 
Water, and Eose had seen the last of her 
fianc^ for some time — perhaps the very last, if 
her forebodings should prove true ! 
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However, now that the worst agony was 
over, she dried her tears, and tried to respond 
to Alfred's well-meant attempts at consola- 
tion. 

It all seemed like a horrid dream, and it 
was not till they once more descended at Ash- 
wood Court, — where they were to sleep the 
night, before proceeding on their homeward 
journey, — ^that the sense of her desolation be- 
came a palpable reality. 
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